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Qatcs. 
LORD BROUGHAM AND LITERATURE. 

I have for some time past been working on a 
list of works published by Lord Brougham and 
about him, and having exhausted every accessible 
source of information, I wish to avail myself of 
the publicity to be obtained through your columns 
to get that which I have been unable to find. 

he first work about which I desire some in- 


formation is entitled Evamination of the Justice, 
Legality, and Policy of the New System of Com- 
mercial Regulations (2nd edition, with appendix, 


1803), which in Thorpe’s Catalogue for 
No. 840, is ascribed to Lord Brougham. 

An Inquiry into the State of the Nation, §c. 
1806 (anon.), produced An Answer to the Inquiry, 
§c. (anon.) In the British Museum this latter is 
attributed, with a note of interrogation, to the 
Right Hon. C. J. Fox, assisted by Lord Brougham, 
the author of the Inquiry. 
there for this ? Fox died on September 13, 1306. 
I have been through Lord J. Russell’s thick 
volumes, but as they have no index, I may have 
missed the mention, if there is any, of this 
pamphlet. 

In 1812 he offered himself a candidate at th 
general election, and the Biog. Dict. 1816 records 
the title of a publication I have not been able to 
see, namely, Speech to his Friends assembled at 
Liverpooi, Oct. 16. 

Was Brougham Castle, 
Jane Harvey, &c, (Lond. 


1842, 


’ 


, 


a novel in 2 vols. by 


Newman, 1816), sug- 
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gested to the authoreas by the fame Brougham 


| had then attained ? 


I have myself seen a Letter from John Mit- 


ford to Brougham on Madhouses, Lond. Benbow 


[1826 ?], 12mo, price one penny. What Mitford is 
this? There were several writing at that time, I 
believe. If it had been John Freeman Mitford, 
first Baron Redesdale, he would have so described 
himself. 

In 1830 a number of pamphlets were published. 
The following are the titles of some. I do not 
know the authors of any of them :—Observations 
on two Pamphiets (lately published), attributed to 
Mr. B... Lond. Hatchard. (Anon.) 

The two referred to are, The Country without a 
Government, Ridgway (anon.), and What has the 
Duke of Wellinjton gained by the Dissolution ? 
Hatchard also published Government without Whigs 
and The Country well Governed, both anon. 

A Reply to a Pamphlet entitled “What has the 
Duke, §c., gained, §c.,” by a Graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, brought out The Result of the 
Pamphlets ; or, What the Duke of We llington has to 
look;to (Lond. Longman and Ridgway). Another 
edition of this last was published with the title, The 
Result of the Change of Administration ; or, What 
the New Ministry has to look to. All anonymous. 

In Mr. Rgid’s splendid work about George 
Cruikshank, No. 4894, I find a work illustrated 
by him entitled Who! to the Legislative Anarchs 
§c., but the author is not mentioned. 

It would be easy to continue these questions, to 
me of great importance, but perhaps the above 
will be sufficient for a first dose. No doubt num- 
bers of your readers can recollect these pamphlet 
wars as vividly as we do the Fight at Dame 
Europa’s School, The Battle of Dork ing, and others, 
and they may have taken an interest in learning 
the authors’ names. 

[ will conclude by asking who were the authors 
of the following works, all about Brougham :— 

(1.) A Vindication of the Inquiry into Charitable 
Abuses, with an Exposure of the Misrepresentations con- 
tained in the Quarterly Review. Lond. Longman, 1819. 
(Anon.) 

(2.) The Champion’s Defence of the Coronation [of 
H.M. George IV.], and Challenge to Mr. Brougham. 
Lond. Simpkin, &c. 182]. (Anon.)* 

(3.) Defence of Mr. Brougham’s Bill 
Schools. Lond. J. & W. Clarke, 1821. 

(4.) Observations on, &c. 
the End proposed, &c. &c. L 
(Anon.) 

(5.) A Remonstrance addressed to Henry Brougham, 
by one of the Working Clergy. Lond. Newman. . . . 
Rivington . 1823. (Pseud.) 

(6.) Consequences vf a Scientific Education to the 
Working Classes, &c. Letter to the Marquess of Lans- 
down by a Country Gentleman. Lond. Cadell, 1826 
(Pseud.) : 

9, Henry Road, New Barnet. 


n Free Grammar 
( Anon.) 

showing the Inadequacy to 
md. Baldwin, &c. 1821. 


OtpHaR Hamst. 


* Sir Henry Dymoke, Bart., was of course champion, 
and this squib is supposed to emanate from him. 
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SILVER-FIR: RATE OF GROWTH. 


It is so rare that the precise period of the 
planting of a tree of this kind is known, after it 
has arrived at a considerable age, that you may 
perhaps be willing to allow the following parti- 
culars to be recorded in your pages for the benefit 
of a future generation. The silver-fir of which 
I am going to speak is found at the back of 
Barjarg Tower, the seat of W. F. Hunter Arun- 
dell, Esq., in the parish of Keir, in Dumfriesshire. 
It is recorded that it was transplanted upon car- 
riages from Tinwald by Lord Tinwald, in 1751, 
when it was of considerable size, being ten years 
of age, and therefore planted in 1721. In 1810 
it was measured by the late Mr. Arundell, and 
found to be at 4} ft. from the ground, 9 ft. 2 in. 
(110 in.) in girt, when it was eighty-nine years 
old; having thus grown on an average somewhat 
more than 12 in. every ten years. Again it was 
measured on October 26, 1871, when it was found 
to have grown 132 in. in girt; being on an aver- 
age 22 in. in sixty-one years, and at the rate of 
3% in. every ten years. Itis thus seen that the 
average growth of this silver-fir, during the first 
hundred years, was a little more than 30 in. in 
girt every twenty-five years; but, during the 
second hundred years, it has been only at the rate 
of about 9 in. It seems, therefore, to stop in 
growth at the hundredth year. Does this com- 
puted rate of growth agree with any measure- 
ment of such a tree known to any of your corre- 
spondents? I would also ask whether a silver-fir 
of the age of twenty-five or fifty years be known, 
as we could thus compare the rate of growth for 
that number of years with what I have given. 
This Barjarg silver-fir was, in 1836, 91 ft. in 
height; and to this height it seems to have added 
very little. The lower branches, drooping to the 
ground, form a large tent. The average length 
of the branches, from the stem to the extreme 
end of the bough, is 32 ft. It tapers, as all such 
trees do, to a pinnacle, and is in such luxuriant 
health that it may live many hundred years. 

I may add that the same Lord Tinwald planted 
at Barjarg about the year 1731 nine larches, 
which he brought in flower-pots; having been 
presented by the Duke of Atholl on some one of 
the years when the Dunkeld larch woods were 
planted. Three of these larches have failed, but 
there are still six. The largest of them was mea- 
ured in 1836, and was, at 44 ft. from the ground, 
106 in. ; and now, in 1871, is 125 in. in girt— 
having grown 19 in. in the last thirty-five years. 

C. T, Ramage. 


ENGLISH RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN ROME, 


Now that attention is again drawn to the duty 
of building in Rome a suitable church for English 
worshippers, it may be thought worth while to 





recall the first introduction into Rome of the ser- 
vices of the Anglican Church. 

The first celebration of divine service according 
to the English Ritual, in Rome, was on a Sunday 
in October 1816. In the Christian Remembrancer 
for October, 1851, No. 166, is an article describing 
this event. The article is anonymous, but was 
contributed by Dr. Macbride,* late Principal of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. The No. containing the 
article he gave me as interesting to me, because 
the priest especially concerned in this act of reli- 
ligion had been a Fellow of my college. Unfor- 
tunately, throughout the article the name is 
wrongly printed, but Dr. Macbride corrected the 
press of this copy in his own hand. 

He states that in October, 1816, he had just 
reached Rome early on a Sunday morning, when 
he was told by a person whom he accidentally 
encountered in the Piazza di Spagna that a clergy- 
man of Oxford would read the Church Service in 
his lodging that morning, and would be happy to 
have the company of any of his countrymen who 
were Sapeeel to join in his devotions. This 
clergyman was the Rev. Corbet Huet (misprinted 
Shee), whom Dr. Macbride correctly describes as 
then Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. He was 
afterwards Rector of Braunston, Northamptonshire, 
and Dean of Jersey. 

As it became known that divine worship was 
celebrated according to the Liturgy of the English 
Church, Mr. Hue’s apartment, though large, soon 
became too small to accommodate all who were 
desirous of attending. The Duchess of Devonshire 
offered the use of her palace, but it was thought 
preferable to hire a suitable apartment. Two 
rooms opening into each other could be obtained 
in the Piazza Trajana. But a difficulty arose: 
worship after the Jewish form was the only one 
tolerated in Rome besides the Romish. Pius VII. 
knew full well that there would have been no 
Pope in Rome but for the part taken by the Eng- 
lish at the Congress of Vienna; and his Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Cardinal Gonsalvi, when ap- 
plied to for permission, replied “ The Pope tolerates 
nothing and knows nothing.” The hint was un- 
derstood and acted on. In the hired apartments 
in the Piazza Trajana the service of the Church of 
England was silently introduced. Mr. Rosdew,] 
then Fellow of Exeter College, and subsequently 
Rector of Bushy, Herts, assisted in the prayers, and 
Mr. Hue now added a sermon on Romans i. 1), 
16:— 

“Tam ready to preach the gospel to you who are at 
Rome also, for I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: 


* Macbride, John David, Exeter College, B.A. May 23, 
1799; M.A. Feb. 18, 1802; B.C.L. (Grand Compounder), 
Nov. 21, 1811; D.C.L. (G.C.) Nov. 22, 1811. 

+ Hue, Corbet, Jesus, B.A. Jan. 14, 1790; M.A. Oct. 
23, 1792; B.D. May 13, 1800; D.D.(G.C.) Dee. 3, 1818. 

t Rosdew, Joseph, Exeter, B.A. March 16,1790; M.A. 
June 28, 1793 ;, B.D. Jan. 26, 1804. 
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for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth.” 

The hired chapel had not long been open when 
a general wish was expressed to render the service 
complete by the celebration of the Lord’s Supper ; 
sacramental plate was purchased; a Jarge oifer- 
tory collection was made; and Cardinal Gonsalvi, 
though he ignored their ecclesiastical existence, 
willingly accepted the trust of distributing the 
alms to the Roman poor. The next sacramental 
collection—little, if at all, inferior to the tirst— 
was remitted to the “ London Committee for the 
Relief of the English Poor.” Mr. Hue continued 
in Rome until after Easter 1817. We may join 
with Dr. Macbride in hoping that this may prove 
the origin of a permanent English church in 
Rome. Deo Duce. 


Tovrist VANDALISM AT TuHeEBeEs, Upper 
Eeyrt.—On the occasion of a recent visit to 
Egypt, I was sorry to find that even the beauti- 
fully painted walls of Belzoni’s tomb have not 
escaped the barbarity of scribbling tourists. In 
one place where a weeping genius is depicted, some 
silly snob has written beneath —“ Tears, idle 
tears!” I observed in another tomb, where a 
crouching figure was represented, a pencil-draw- 
ing of a chair, and in the same handwriting as the 
epigraph beneath the weeping genius the words— 
“ Rest, weary spirit, rest ” ! 

ALEXANDER LEEPER, JUNR. 

Opp CHANGES oF MEANING.— 

“ The first verse of Dean Whittingham’s version of the 
114th Psalm may be quoted as a curious instance of a 
phrase originally grave in its meaning becoming strangely 
incongruous :— 

“When Israel by God’s address 
From Pharaoh’s land was bent, 
And Jacob’s house the strangers left 
And in the same train went.”’ 
Manchester Paper. 

[ had just read the above when, glancing at an 
American paper on my table, I found the follow- 
ing “from a correspondent ” :— 

“Some introductory lines in Southey’s Thalaba r¢ 
correction. They read as follows :— 

‘Who at this untimely hour 
Wander o'er the desert sands ? 
No station is in view.’ 


i 


Now, this is no longer true. The great Desert is crossed 
by a railway, and there are several stations. The editor 
advises tha. in any future edition of Southey the present 
altered state of things should be shown by a note,” 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 
Tosacco Lirerature.—The following may be 
worth recording :— 

“The present State of the Tobacco Trade, as the late 
Act affects the London Manufacturers, considered. In a 
Letter to a Friend [by Britannicus]. London, 1751,” 
8vo, pp. 22. 

“Tobacco as a Medicine and a Poison. By N. V. 
Bailey, M.D. Charleston, 1844,” 8vo, pp. 12. 
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For the literature of the early use of tobacco in 
England, see Arber’s reprint of King James's 
Counterblaste, 1869, pp. 81-94, 113-120. 

W. C. B. 

Domestic RuyMEs.— 

“ Those who wish to be fair and stout 

Must wipe their faces with the dish-clout ; 
Those who wish to be wrinkled and gray, 
Must keep the dish-clout far away.” 


his isevidently a metrical version of the maxiim, 
“Work, and have health ; play, and beauty will 
fade away.” oe & A 

Kine Curistmas.— As a fitting note for the 
Christmas Number of “N. & Q.,” I beg to offer 
the following particulars of “a pageant” which 
took place at “ Christmas 1440.” They are ex- 
tracted from the Records of Norwich :— 

“John Hadman, a wealthy citizen, made disport with 
his neighbours and friends, and was crowned King of 
Christmas. He rode in state through the city, dressed 
forth in silks and tinsel, and preceded by twelve persoris 
habited as the twelve months of the year. After King 
Christmas followed Lent, clothed in white garments 
trimmed with herring skins, on horseback, the horse being 
decorated with trappings of oyster-shells, being indica- 
tive that sadness and a holy time should follow Christmas 
revelling. In this way they rode through the city, ac- 
companied by numbers in various grotesque dresses, 
making disport and merriment; some clothed in armour; 
others, dressed as devils, chased the people, and sorely 
affrighted the women and children; others wearing skin 
dresses, and counterfeiting bears, wolves, lions, and other 
animals, and endeavouring to imitate the animals they 
represented, in roaring and raving, alarming the cowardly 
and appalling the stoutest hearts,” 

C. H, SterHenson. 

19, Ampthill Square. 

Curistwas.—In an old scrap-book I find the 
following quaint “eight-line stanza ”:— 

“Christmas is a merrie time 

Good mirth therefore to make, 

Young men and maids together may 
Their legs in dances shake. 

We see it with some gentlemen, 
A common use to be, 

\t that time, to provide to have 
Some pleasant minstrelsie.” 

*F. Loven. 1600. 

What is known of F. Lovel? None of the 
Biographies at present within my reach contain 
any such name. 

As Christmas Day falls on a Monday this year, 
permit me td remind your contributors and readers 
that at 3" S. x. 492, they will find a curious and 
interesting note by T. Surenps anent a “ Monday- 
Christmas.” C. H, SrerpHEenson, 
19, Ampthill Square. 


[The lines quoted by our correspondent are by Thomas 
Lovell, and appear in A Dialogue between Custom and 
Veritie, concerning the use and abuse of Dauncing and 
Minstrelsie, 12mo, black letter, 1581, of which only a 
single copy of this remarkable book is believed to exist. 
Ritson never met with the work, although he gives its 
title.—Ep. } 
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Tur Romance or tHE Rosz.—A valuable 
paper on this subject in the British Quarterly 
Review, which I find attributed to Mr. Walter 
Besant, deals with the enumeration of the lines in 
@ puzzling way. The writer, in reference to the 
English version ascribed to Chaucer, remarks: 
“Tt is unfortunate in some respects that it con- 
tains only a portion, viz. the first 5,170 lines, and 
then, with an omission of 5,544 lines, about 1,500 
more.” This statement does not agree with my 
own investigations; for, taking the edition of 
1864, inimitably edited by M. Francisque-Michel, 
as a standard, 1 find that Chaucer’s version runs 
from line 1 to line 5,875, and is renewed at line 


11,444. Here is a discrepancy in quantity of 
over 700 lines, which mms to call for explana- 
tion. A. Hatt. 





Querics. 


Agerirpra p'Avaient.—The friends of literature 
will be glad to know that at last a complete edi- 
tion of the works of Théodore Agrippa d’Aubigné 
is in preparation. Respecting the merits of that 
original and vigorous writer, it is unnecessary to 
make any remarks here ; we would only refer our 
readers, inter alia, to the late M. Sainte-Beuve’s 
appreciation of him in the Causeries du Lundi 
(vol. x. pp. 253 and following.) 

The works of D’Aubigné have never yet been 
published in a collected form, and the only por- 
tions of them which can, at present, be easily 
obtained are—l. his Mémoires (M. Ludovic La- 
lanne’s edition, 12mo, Paris, Charpentier, 1854) ; 


| them, and, if necessary, to make a few extracts 
| from; them. By so doing they would lay Mesars, 
| Réaume and De Caussade under the deepest obli- 
gation, besides helping to secure the completeness 
of a valuable literary production. 
GusTAvVE Massox. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Tue Avrnortsep Verston.—I have been for 
some time engaged in compiling a list of the 
editions of the Bible according to the translation 
of 1611. My catalogue will extend to 1711, and 
will, I hope, include most, if not all, the editions 
known to have been printed in the century. I 
am anxious to obtain all the information I can 
upon the subject, and venture to ask your corre- 
spondents for particulars as to any private collec- 
tions with which they may be acquainted. Nat 

| to inconvenience you, I shall be glad to receive 

communications not of general interest at my 

private address. May I conclude this note with 

a definite query? What is the date of the first 

Bible printed at Oxford ? W. J. Lorrm. 
Upper Berkeley Street, W. 


Brsnop BERKELEY ON THE EXTERNAL Wort. 


| —(1) Has the ordinary belief in the existence of 


2. Les Tragiques (M. Ludovic Lalanne’s edition | 


in M. Jannet’s Bibliotheque elzévirienne, Paris, 
16mo, 1857); 3. Les Aventures du baron de 
Feneste (M. Mérimée’s edition, in the same collec- 
tion, Paris, 16mo, 1855.) 

Messrs. Eugéne Réaume and Francois de Caus- 
sade, who share the responsibility of the edition 
I am now announcing, have been able to avail 
themselves of the numerous MS. treasures pre- 
served in the library of the late Colonel Tronchin 
at Bessinges in Switzerland; from that source 
they have procured a large quantity of letters and 
poems completely inédits; the British Museum, 
too, can boast of some MSS. which have been 
carefully collated. 

It appears, however, that about sixty years ago 
Mademoiselle Tronchin, great-aunt of the colonel, 
sold a number of MSS. originally belonging to 
the Bessinges library, and including several of the 
D’Aubigné papers. These documents were pur- 
chased, it is said, by some English amateur. 

Now, I should esteem it a great favour if any 
of the readers of “N. & Q.” possessing MSS. 
either referring to the old Huguenot writer or 
composed by him would allow me to examine 








external ebjects ever been stated and justified as 
an inductive inference that the relations observed 
to exist between the bodies and organs of sense of 
other human beings on the one hand, and objects 
external to them on the other, exist also with 
regard to our own bodies and organs of sense? If 
so, by whom and where? (2) Has such an argu- 
ment been replied to, and if so, by whom and 
where P Epw. H. Sarra. 
80, Spencer Road, Putney. 


Rey. Joun Bryan.—Can I obtain any account 
of the pedigree or descendants of the Rev. J. 
Bryan, D.D., of Coventry? He and his three sons 
were ejected from their livings for nonconformity 
in 1661. CLERICUS. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE “ CANTERBURY TALES.” 
Can any of your readers help me to a know- 
ledge of where the following MSS. of the Tales 
are, which were used by Urry, and are described 
from his catalogue in the preface to his edition of 
Chaucer's Works :— 

V. “A very fair MS. on Velom, well preserved, con- 
taining all the Tales, and ending with the Retractation, 
belonging to ‘ the Earl of Carnarvon now (A.p. 1721) Duke 
of Chandos,’” 

VI. The Hon. Col. Hen. Worsely’s Paper MS., “ imper- 
fect at the beginning and end, containing all the Tales.” 

IX. “Another fair MS. well preserved,” belonging to 
“ Mr. Edmond Canbey of Thorn in Yorkshire : This Book 
wants the Coke’s Tale and Gamelyn, and also the Squire’s 
and the Marchaunt’s Tales, and is imperfect at the end.” 

X. The MS. “of Mr. Norton of Suthwic in Hamp- 
shire,” probably “ written in the time of Richard LL. . . 
most miserably mangled . . scarce one Tale or Prologue 
entire . . the Parson’s Tale has neither beginning nor 
end”; it contains Gamelyn. 
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XU. “A MS. of the late Bishop of Ely . . 
all the Tales, with Gamelyn, and the Retractation thus 
introduced at the end of the Parson’s Tale, ‘Here takith 
the maker of this book his leave’; and after it this 
Rubrick, ‘ Here endith the Canterbury Tales compiled by 
Geffrey 4 Yhancer, of whose soule Jiu Crist have mercy. 
Amen. 

Tam also very anxigys to hear of any manu- 
scripts of Chauce r’s Winns and Cryseyde and 
other minor poems in private hands. 

Frepk. J. FURNIVALL. 


Deatn’s Heap Burroxs.—In a letter to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1787, p. 220, a 
writer says: ‘1 do not see why the clergy should 
be confined to death’s-head buttons.” Can any of 
your readers ¢ xpli in what was the origin of their 
use, and when they ceased to be worn ? 

J. Burwam SAFFoRD. 

Evesham. 

Dersipr.—There is a well-known local publi- 
cation called The New Deeside Guide, written by, 
it is understood, the late learned Dr. Jos« ph 
Robertson of Aberdeen. I wish to know whether 
any of your readers or correspondents know of a 
copy of the original work— The Deeside Guide or 
The Guide to Deeside, written, itis presumed, some 
time in the last century. Copies have been heard 
of, but I cannot trace one. JAYCEE. 

Aberdeen. 

Gey. Jonn DesporoveH.— Where can any clue 
be found to the pedigree of General Desborough, 
brother-in-law to Oliver Cromwell ? J. Des 
Mr. Editor, 


Batrre or Hartaw.— Can yon, 


or any of your correspondents, inform me where | ae 
Pe J “oe 2 ’ | stanza of Wordsworth :— 


I shall find the best (meaning thereby the most 


graphic and most accurate) account in prose of 


foucht a.p. 1411 between Donaid, 
Lord of the Isles, and the Earl of Mar as King’s 
Lieutenant? I know the field of battle, twenty 
miles north of Aberdeen, well, but apart from the 
old ballads, know of no good detail of the fight. 
W. A. 
Joun Howarn’s Toms.—Will any one kindly 
inform me how it is that Dr. Clarke, in his 7ravels, 
describes Howard the philanthropist’s tomb, near 
Cherson in Russia, to be built of hic *k, and with- 
out a sundial, whilst Henderson’s 7'ravels describe 
a cenotaph in the same locality as built of white 
stone with a sundial on one side? Are these 
different structures ? if not, which is the correct 
account? As the information is wanted at once, 


this battle, 


_ | 
containing 


Moat House at ‘this place, figured with other 
carvings in the same house in Nic thols’s Leicester- 
shire (Sparkenhoe Hundred, vol. iv.), has ever 
been deciphered? * The house originally be- 
longed to the Apple bys, and is without doubt 
the oldest in the vill: age. Any information on 
this point will be most acceptable. 
T, Ferron Fatkner. 
Appleby Magna, Atherstone. 

Collier's 
. the 


“Tue Lorp or Lorne.” —In Mr. 
reprint of Edward Guilpin’s s Skialethia, 1598 
following lines occur on p. 31 :— 

“ Yet, like th’ olde ballad of the Lord of Lorne, 

Whose last line in King Harries dayes was borne.” 

Can any of your readers throw light on the 
ballad and the historical allusion GAEL. 

[Copies of “The Lord of Lorne and the False Steward ” 
are in the Pepys Collection (i. 494); the Roxburghe 


| (i, 222; iii. 584); and in a Collection of ( Nd Ballads sold 


by Puttick and Simpson on August 6, 1867, purchasec 1 
by Mr. Bennett for 22/. It was entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, October 6, 1580. It consists of 156 lines. | 

Map or Ancrent GrEEcE.— Which is the finest 
map, on a large scale, most suitable for the study 
of ancient Grecian history ? E. F. F. 

[The best map known to us is the following : 
Antique Tabula in usum scholarum descripta ab H. K 
pert. Berlin, 1869); or, as it reads in German, Wand- 


Grecia 


| karte von Alt-Griechenland in Neun Bliittern von Heinrich 


perhaps the informant would favour me with a | 


private communication. Aurrep Garry, D.D. 


Eeclesfield, near Sheffield. 
INSCRIPTION AT APPLEBY, LEICESTERSHTRE.— 
% *. . . . . 
Can any one tell me if the inscription at the Old 
[ * This query appeared in the Gent. Mag. Ixxvii. 


an 
ove". |} 


Kiepert. Zweite Verbesserte Auflage. | 
early ages 
. } 


“Mient makes Rient.”’—In the 
of the world this proverbial expression point 
out the wild state of nature in which mankind 
lived. It is nowhere given better than by thi 

* Because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 

The Greeks and Romans no doubt acted on this 
prihciple, but I would ask if the idea occurs in 
any of the Greek and Roman classical writers ? 


A. W. W. 
Peyton oF Kwnow1iton. — The Peytons of 
Knowlton and Doddington, two families of extinct 


baronets, descend from Sir John Peyton, 
younger son of Sir Robert of Iselham. ‘This Sir 
John Peyton married Dorothy Tyndall of Hock- 
wold, but there are no dates whatever mentioned 
in the accounts of him and his wife in the baronet- 
ages. When did he and his wife die? and is 
there any monument to either of them at Know!l- 
ton ? C. W. 
Quvorations.—Can any of your readers inform 
me in what book (I understand it is the book of a 
living author) the following words occur :— 


[* The meaning of this inscription was asked for by 
J.N. [? John Nichols] in the Gentleman's Magazine of 
October, 1807, p. 913.—Eb. ] 
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“Though it is true that sacraments are but the husk 
and shell; yet in nature we observe ordinarily that, 
unless the shell and husk are present, the kernel does not 
come to perfection.” 

These, if not the precise words, convey the 
meaning of the passage in full. Q. M. R. 

Whence comes the following :— 

“ Could we but think with the intensity 
We love with, one might do great things, I think.” 


K. P. D. E. 


Where are the following lines to be found ? 
“Leave me not lone and drear and desolate, 
As silent lightning leaves the midnight sky.” 
CoRNUB. 
“ Who make of life one ceaseless holiday.” 

Is this line to be found anywhere in Words- 
worth’s published poems, and did the “old man 
eloquent”? mean it to apply to the French nation? 

WALTER THORNBURY. 

A couplet, the first line of which I forget, but 
the sense is, ‘‘ I must call everything by its right 
name ”— 

“A spade a spade, and (some one) a buffoon.” 

It is obviously copied from a passage in the first 
satire of Boileau— 

“ Je ne puis rien nommer si ce n'est par son nom ; 

J’appelle un chat un chat, et Rolet un fripon.” 


S11. 
“ They utter lies till they believe them true.” 


J.A.C. 


The mistress of the Jews’ Infant School, Com- 
mercial Street, will feel obliged if any one will 
tell her where the following words can be found ?— 

“ Once in the silence of the night 
The lamp of God shone clear and 
And there, by holy angels kept, 
Samuel the child securely slept.” 


bright, 


Can you tell me which of the Roman emperors 
it was who said that he declined to go under- 
ground whilst it was optional to remain above ? 


4s 


Saett Cameo.—What is the earliest known 
example of a shell cameo ? d. 0. d. 


Sxetetons at Hampton Covrr.—Can any | 
light be thrown on the skeletons at Hampton 
Court? Mr. Wintle in The Times suggests that 
they were Lord Francis Villiers and Mr. Gren- 
ville; but, according to Clarendon, Lord Francis 
Villiers was killed in a skirmish near Kingston. 
Besides which, these skeletons were only two feet 
below the surface, and must have been disturbed 
during the building of William III.’s court had 
they been there at that time. 

Henry T. Ponsonsy. | 

[The recent discovery of these skeletons was discussed 
in The Times of Nov. 4, 7, 9, 10, 11, 15, 1871, but without 
any satisfactory conclusion. } 















et 


Gyspon Sprrspury’s Motto.—I have a book. 
plate with the name of Gybbon Spilsbury. The 
shield is too long to describe, but it has supporters 
anda crest. Over the latter is the motto “ Glen. 

| gybon Aboe.” Who was the individual, and 
| what is the meaning of the motto? M.D. 


WATER AS A Turssrt t.—In a Description of 
the County of Worcester (no date) I meet with 
this curious fact. Describing Wollar Hall, situated 
on Breedon Hill, near the Vale of Evesham, bought 
of the great Lord Burleigh by an ancestor of the 
present possessor, the compiler says :— 

“In the kitchen there is the singular convenience of 
having the spit turned by a stream of water which runs 
under the brow of a hill close to the house,” 

Are there other instances of this application, or 
is it unique in its kind ? J.A.G. 

Carisbrooke. 





Replies. 
“ AN-HUNGERED.” 
(4" S., viii. 435.) 

The form an-hungered is a mere error of Tyn- 
dale’s, and needs but little discussion. The fact 
of its being a false form accounts for its not having 
been explained. I suppose that it occurs nowhere 
else but in Tyndale’s translation, and in the trans- 
lations which have adopted the word from him. 

The pedigree of the word is well known, It 
first appears in A.-S. as of-hingrede, famished, the 
past part. of a verb of-hingrian, to famish. Thence 
it passed into Early English in the forms of-hun- 
gred (Ancren Riwle, 376), ofhungret (St. Kath. ed. 
Morton, 1050), and the corrupted forms ajfingred 
(Piers Plowman) and afingret. See ofhungren in 





| They can either write ahungered, or change the 


Stratmann. Thence it was modified into ahun- 
gered, with a parallel adjectival form ahungry. 
But Tyndale, unaware that a is here a corruption 
of of, and at the same time being well aware that 
a often stands for an, a variation of on, expanded 
the prefix wrongly, thus producing the otherwise 
inexplicable an-hungered. 

This need not trouble our revisers in the least. 


form he was anhungered into he hungered, as in the 
corresponding passage in St. Luke. 

If any further illustration is required, it may 
suffice to remark that the A.-S. of 1s the German 
ab, and that abhungern may be found in a German 
dictionary. 

The word athirst has a similar pedigree. It 
first appears in A.-S. as the past part. ofthirsted, 
more often contracted into ofthirst or ofthyrst. 
In Early English it appears in the corrupt forms 
aferst, afirst, or afurst, as well as in the more cor- 
rect form athirst. Itis therefore not formed directly 
from the substantive, as a guesser would suppose. 

Hence a curious specimen of editorial ignorance. 








ei ee 








of 
ith 


ed 


~~ 
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When Dr. Whitaker found the expression afin- 

gred and afirst in a MS. of Piers the Plowman, he 

took it to mean with aching fingers and frost-bitten ; 

whilst Ritson conjectured afurste.to mean at first, 

in the Romance of King Horn, where another 

reading is ofthurste. See afurst in Piers the 
Yowman, ed. Wright, ii. 570. 

Is it ~_ to add that, in the phrase a pre- 
paring, the latter word is‘no more a gerund than 
the word preparation is. Preparing is here a sub- 
stantive, and a preparing is for an preparing, which 
in Old English meant t» preparation. The con- 
fusion between the participial-ending tng (A.-S. 
-ende) and the noun-ending -ing (A.-S. and Germ. 
-ung) is of constant occurrence. 

When Mr. Oakey assumes that the prefix a- 
in English has never been properly explained, I 
can‘ but suppose that he has not referred to the 
right books. He should consult Stratmann’s Old 
English Dictionary; Lye’s or Bosworth’s A.-S. 
Dictionary ; Grein’s A.-S. Dictionary ; Matzner's 
English Grammar; Koch’s English Grammar ; 
Loth’s A.-S. Grammar, &c. It is rather too long 
to explain in full; but I may remark that a- 
sometimes answers to on, as in asleep, O. E. on 
slepe ; sometimes to of-, as in adown, A.-S. of-dtine, 
and in the word ahungered in question ; sometimes 
to the A.-S. and-, Germ. ent-, as in along, formerly 
written andlang; and sometimes to the A.-S. 
prefix a-. The last has three various powers; in 

eneral, it answers to the G. er-, O. H. G. ar-, 

wso-Goth. us-, originally signifying out of, and 
implying the completion of an action; but there 
are some cases in which it has either the power of 
the Germ. ab-, A.-S. of-, as in adén, G. abthun, to 
do off; or that of the A.-S. on-, as evidenced by 
such double forms as abyrgean, or onbyrian, to 
taste. Some confusion existed even in the earliest 
times, so that we find all three forms adredan, 
ofdredan, ondredan, with the same sense, viz. to 
ear. We even find the double prefixes ofa-, and 
ona-, in such words as ofasledn from asledn, and 
onasendan from asendan, the simple verbs being 
slein and sendan. We may therefore equate the 
English a- either to on, of, A.-S. and-, or A.-S. 
a-; or to the German an-, ab-, ent-, or er-. But 
every case should be examined separately. Then 
there is also the French prefix a-, from the Latin 
ad or ab; of which we see instances in amount and 
avert, 

But we must not equate a- to the A.-S. prefix 
ge-. This has been very perversely done by many 
(not all) lexicographers in the case of one word 
only, viz. the word ago. The very fact of its being 
a solitary example of such a change is suspicious, 
and the supposition is quite uncalled for. We 
have in A.-S. both agan and ofgan, past participles 
of agangan and ofyangan respectively ; to either of 
these (and they are probably equivalent) we may 
safely refer ago without being driven to suppose 


l 
| that ge- became a-. The forms in which ge occurs 


are—Mceso-Goth. ga-, A.-S., Germ., and Dutch 
ge-, Old English ge-, gi-, i-, and y-. I suppose 
that the notion of deriving ago from gegone was 
originally a bad guess, unsupported by proof, and 
that it has been repeated again and again without 
examination till it has become widely believed in. 
It is not therefore a true notion. ; 
Wa ter W. SKEAt. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 





I have no doubt myself that the prefix an is the 
regular prefix of intensity which Professor Key 
has shown in his papers in the Philological Society's 
Transactions, 1865, p- 63, &c., and other volumes, 
to be so widely spread through the Indo-European 
family. 

May I appeal to your readers not to send you 
questions about Old English words without first 
looking them out in Dr. Stratmann’s Dictionary? 
This course would save you much space and many 
wild guesses. F. J. FURNIVALL. 

“ALL FRIENDS ROUND ST. PAUL'S.’ 
(4 S. viii. 463.) 

About five years ago I heard this toast given 
at a commercial dinner in the North, thus :—* All 
friends round St. Paul’s; not forgetting the tree, 
and the trunkmaker’s shop at the corner.”* Be- 
yond the Ss for “everybody” implied in 
its first clause, I have no idea what this after- 
dinner sentiment means. The repast at which it 
Was given was a curious experience to one of the 
uninitiated. It took place at half-past one in the 
day. There were about a dozen present, of one 
of whom I was the guest. The conversation 
during dinner was general ; not professional, not 
brilliant, nor even edifying. There was of course 
a funny gentleman; the rest were rather dull, 
especially the two seated respectively at the top 
and bottom of the table, they being apparently 
oppressed with a sense of responsibility, for they 
were never once addressed except as “ Mr. Presi- 
dent,” and “ Mr. Vice”; the office of the latter 
being very much punned upon by the comic 
gentleman. Every form of a public dinner was 
solemnly gone through. ©n the removal of the 
cloth, the health of the Queen, of the Royal 
Family, of the Church, and of the Army and 
Navy was drunk, some of the convives giving a 


[* Or rather, “ All round St. Paui's, not forgetting the 
trunkmaker’s daughter.” The trunkmaker’s shop was 
the bourne to which all unsaleable books were consigned. 
Mr. Henry Nickless, master of the famed trunkmaker’s 
shop at the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, died on 
Nov. 18, 1750, worth twenty thousand pounds, and 
figures in Hogarth’s print of “Beer.” Of course his 
daughter became a popular toast among the young cits. 


— ED. 
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| 
| navia we have the Eyder, which coincides with 
ips before sipping their wine, to show perhaps | the Oder, Adour, Otter, and Itter; and with the 
that they were Freemasons. There were no songs, | English river names Adur, Adder, Edder, Otter, 
only toasts. The ceremony concluded by a call | Haiter, Hodder, Wedder, and [Rjother. There 
for the bill, and a rigid audit of it by the vice- | are likewise in thee same country the Treen 

resident. The grossamount having been divided | (which agrees with the Drin in European Tur- 
o the number of diners, each share—doubtless a | key), the Stor and Storr, the Alten, the Schley, 
daily average—seemed to me to be rather a/| and the Ranea. ‘The Stor and Storr agree with 
burthen upon gentlemen in the station of com- the two Italian rivers Stura (one of which is 
mercial travellers, whose gains, I have heard, are | found Astura,”Agroupa and 6 Xrépas), with the Con- 
not princely. My left-hand neighbour complained | tinental Steyer, Styr, Ister, and the English 
that he was always obliged to pay for at least | Stor, Stour, Stur, and Oyster. The Alt[en] squares 
one pint of wine, although, being an invalid, he | with the Transylvanian Ablt or Aluta (Olt, Oltu), 
coald not drink a drop. They never spolse of each | and the British river names Alt, Alde, Alt{dubh], 
other as travellers, but as “ representatives” of | Alt [Dovern], Ault(-guish ], and Ault{-sigh |. The 
such and such firms; and beyond a little harmless | river name Schley is etymologically the same 
chaff towards the end of the proceedings, were | with the British river names Lee and Lea, and 
more ceremonious to one another than could have | the French Lie. The last syllable of Ranea is of 
course Gothic, but the first syllable agrees with 
were being performed at the same hour in every | the name Rhine, the Prussian river Rhin, Rhein, 
large commercial town in Great Britain. * | or Rhyn, the Bolognese Reno, and the French 

As old customs are dying out, one may hope | Renelle (Lat. Ranella). I will, if necessary, en- 
that this relic of the bad old times is dying out | deavour to give the etymology of all these names. 
also; therefore a record of it, be it ever so imper- | I take it that J. C. M.’s quotation from Rankin 
fect, may be not uninteresting. That such a | does not prove that the Cymri were Germans, 
waste of the best business part of the day, of but rather the reverse. R. S. CHarnocx. 


ow motion to their glasses in front of their 


been anticipated. I was told that similar rites 


money, and of health—for the system does not Gray’s Inn. 

-) te tempera ’ inci 3—wil ye J ’ 4 ] y 4 . 
te oot ) pr mote temperance print iple will . P.S. Conf. the Styr (2), Oster, Aidar, Suror, 
ste Vv done away th ne e _ -ATe WLS . . " . ’ +: 

ren | a i pets | on ist be the sincere Wi h | Lyk (Russia), Sura and Sor Fiord (Norway), Sor 
of « er . < nl’ SnrrerpraRr : p " ~ . . . “sr 
Mf all friends round St. Paul’s. STHERRARD. (Spain), Sure (Neth.), Soar (Leicester), Suir 


Ireland), Lyck (Prussia), Lek (Ifolland), Lech 
(Tyrol), Lech (Denmark), Leck and Leach, or 


This being a North country toast, may it not d E 
Lech (England). 


have allusion to Percy the London trunkmaker, 


who, in James I.’s reign (I think), claimed the peg 
Northumberland honours and estates ? Mr. Crarnock affirms that some of the river 
S. H. A. H. | names of Scandinavia and Russia are Keltic. Op- 
—- posed to this, with reference to the ethnology of the 


Russian empire, we learn that “‘none are Latin or 
Greek, like the great intellectual and conquering 
nations of antiquity; none are Keltic, like the 
older populations of Gaul, Britain, and Ireland.” 
Such is the statement of Dr. Latham. Will Mr. 
CHARNOCK condescend upon the evidence in virtue 


This world-famous trunkmaker vended his 
proper wares at a shop between St. Paul’s and 
Cheapside—at the corner, I think—and his con- 
spicuous shop was the only claim which he pos- 
sessed to this not very witty association between 





bim and the centre of London. J. H. B. , \ t 
of which he dissents from this generally accepted 
view ? A Mipprx Temptar. 
rHE DOCTRINE OF CELTICISM. 
th S il 3m: Vill. 3 88t7 407 ee "ee e_° ° 
(4 . Vil. passim ; viii. 31, passim, 407.) As a literary curiosity, a misrepresentation by 


P. D. T. asks me which of the river names of | W. B. of Glasgow, at p. 248 of “N. & Q.,” cer- 
Scandinavia and Russia are Keltic ? My answer is | tainly deserves notice. In the most cool and 
that, among several other Keltic river names in the | business-like manner, by the simple expedient of 
former country, we have the Don (Tavals), Donetz, | suppressing the principal part of a statement of 
Dnieper, Duiester, which square with the river Don | mine while professing to quote it, he deprives it of 
in France; the Don, the Dane, the Dean, the | the meaning that most evidently I intended, and 
Doun or Dun, the Davon, the Devon, the Deben, | makes it appear unreasonable and indeed absurd. 
the Tun or Ton in Great Britain and Ireland; and I said that it is probable that Professor Huxley 
the Donau, Danubius or Danube in Continental | knows much better than Tacitus who the Cale- 
Europe. There is also the Ousa in the North of | donians were, and added as my reason for think- 
Russia, which agrees with the Oise in France, | ing so—“as he lives about seventeen hundred 
and the four rivers Ouse in England. In Scandi- | years later than Tacitus, and has access to muc 
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information and discussion on the sub ject that were 
not accessible to that eminent writer.” 
son thus given, W. B. quotes only the first third, 
ending with the word “ Tacitus,’ with a parade 
of accuracy marking it by inverted commas. But 
he entirely suppresses all the rest of the sentence 
(which is here printed in italies), though separated 
only by a comma from the part he ‘does quote. 
Having thus cooked it to his satisfaction, he de- 
scribes it as a singular reason, and proceeds to 
ridicule it, suggesting that on the same principle 
Mark the American 


we must go to Twain, 
humorist, for a circumstantial account of the 


“killing of Julius Cesar”! Such is W. B.’s way 
of dealing with the argument of an adversary. It 
is worthy of attention as a most unique perfor 
ance, or of a kind somewhat rare, I should suppose, 
ages of ‘*N. & Q.” or anywhere else. 


H. R. 


me- 


in the pé 
i 





‘HEART OF 
(4" 8S. vii. passim ; viii. 55, 134, 426.) 
Lorp CHELMSFORD, at page 362 of the 
volume, condemns a well-known expression as 
illogical and inaccurate. Heart of hearts, he con- 
tends, should be heart of heart, as the former con- 
struction implies the possession of sever 
organs by an individual, and of one more cordial 
than the rest. Many readers of “N. & Q.” have 
probably been awaiting an explanation of this 
apparent discrepancy ; but hitherto no plea, ex- 
cept that of use and custom, has been offered on 
its behalf, while numerous corré spondents, both 
unloyal to their Queen’s English and undutiful to 
their mother tongue, have disclaimed all further 
connection with this luckless epithet. For want 
of a more able advocate, I now venture to mak 
out a case for the more conventional form of the : 
expression. 

It appears to me that, though faulty in ma 
its modern applic ations, heart of hearts may tot oy 
differ in its signification from heart of heart. The 
latter phrase is expressive of de pth and thorough- 
ness—the essence of a thing, and in that sense is 
used by Shakespeare in Hamlet, Act III. Sc. 2 
and in Troilus and Cressida, Act IV. Sc. 5. But 
heart of hearts has a much wider range of meaning, 
for by a metonymy heart is used for moods, pas- 
sions, and « dispositions, the results as well as the 
causes of the working of the mind. An illustra- 
tion is supplied by the passage quoted by one of 
your correspondents from Anthony Trollope— 


al suca 





“Tn her heart of hearts Mrs. ¢ Grantly hated Mrs, Prou 
die—that is, with the sort of hatred one C Yhristian lady 
allows herself to feel towards another. 


Here, 


heart of hearts, as I understand it, con- 


tains an allusion to all kinds of hidden recesses of 
the mind, 
explored 


in which, could they be pon gd 
and ventilated, Mrs. Grantly would be 





Of the rea- | 


found to hate Mrs, Proudie. So again, when 
Dickens makes the confession, “‘ Like most parents, 
in my heart of hearts I have a favourite child, and 
that child is David Copperfield,” he is not pro- 
fessing an absorbing, undivided attachment, but is 
hinting at a sort of reservation, which, among all 
the fluctuations of mind and passion, takes the 
shape of a liking for David Copperfield. 
JULIAN SHARMAN. 

20, Palace Gardens Terrace, W. 

This phrase appears to me to have originated in 
the duplicity of the heart expressed in Hebrew by 
orde et corde: see Drusius, Proverbia, Franckere, 
1590, Clas. 1. lib. iv. 88; Erasmus in adagio, 
Duple es viros. Instead of being used in malam 
partem as twain-hearted, like duplex, the expres- 
“heart of hearts” may imply an undivided 
heart, or m it not designate the harmony be- 
tween the \ 1 the judgment, when the con- 


s10n 






hict — 
“ Video meliora proboque, 


Deteriora sec juor — 


is unfelt by vir cordatus ? 
* Corde carere sive cor non habere 
Nam in corde sapientiw sedes secundum 
ua sententia fuisse significat Cicero ( Tuscul. lib. i. 
ui pradentes cordatos vocaverunt, ex quo etiam, inquit, 
excordes, vecordes. Lucretius, lib. iii. 139: 


dicitur qui desipit. 
Ebreos. In 


Consilium quod nos animum mentemque vocamus : 


Idque situm media regione in pectoris heret. 


Drusius, p- 28 Aliis nec cor ipsum pl wcet nec cereb; 


quandam partem esse animum, sed alii in corde, alii in 
cerebro direrunt animi esse sedem et locum.—The heart hai 
more advocates than the brain.” (Munro’s Lucretius, 
vol. ii. 241; ef. Lemaire’s Cic. in loco.) 


Another origin of this e xpre ssion is suggested 
by the ec ymmunicativeness of friends ship—* ‘Ami- 
corum omnia communia sicut et animus ” :— 

“ Pectoris ut nostri sedem colis, 
Communemque habitas, 


alme Syagri, 
Ausonium.” 
Ausonii Prafatiuncule. 


BIsLioTHEcAR, CHETHAM. 


aiter ego 


LIFE IN LISBON. 
(4S, viii. 142.) 

Few of the readers of “N. & Q.” will feel 
otherwise than grateful for a transference to its 
columns, from a small and perhaps little-known 
volume, of a worthy pendant to Canning’s witty 
elegiacs on “ Life in Lisbon.” This piece occurs 
in an interesting and graphic narrative of 4 Month 
in Portugal, by the Rev. Joseph Oldknow, M.A.., 
&e. (small 8vo, Birmingham, 1855), and was con- 
tributed in sportive mood by the fellow-traveller 
of the tourist, the Rev. J. M. Neale, Warden of 
Sackville College, East Grinsted, whose immature 
loss scholarship has since had occasion to deplore. 
The lines were composed literally in equitandum, 








and afford a pleasant and graceful specimen of 
modern rhyming Latin verse. As such, and in 
the belief that they would be appreciated by 
many readers of these pages, I sought and readily 
obtained, from my friend Dr. Oldknow, permis- 
sion to extract them from the little work in 
which they occur, and do with them as I might 
think fit. 

After visiting Oleiros, our travellers proceeded 
to Sertaa, which, though “one of the cleanest 
and best villages they had lately seen,”’ possessed 
an “Estalagem,” of which the narrator pronounced 
that “a more wretched habitation it was seldom 
his lot to be in.” They got, however, a pretty 
good dinner; and after a visit to a suppressed 
monastery, and some reflections, suggested by what 
they witnessed, upon the beneficial character of 
pictorial representations in religious teaching and 
observance, even in connection with Bible read- 
ing and oral instruction, the travellers returned to 
the “‘ Estalagem ” to tea. Here, by dint of a “little 
tin ‘A¢tna’” and spirit of wine, they contrived, 
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“greatly to the amusement of the natives,” to | 


brew the refreshing infusion. While enjoying 
this, “the beds were prepared in two adjoining 
rooms over the stable, one opening out of the 
other, such as labourers in our own country would 
almost refuse to occupy—my friend’s on the floor, 
mine on a chest; Ais placed where it was in 
order, as the landlady said, to avoid contact with 
bugs!” These circumstances, however, bad as 
they would seem to be, do not appear to have 
been unpropitious to the muse; and the sting of 
a cimex serves for the nonce as a spur to set a 
willing Pegasus on the trot. That very night, 
the more poetical of the travellers “ gave vent to 
his feelings” in the following parody on Moore's 
song, “Believe me if all the endearing young 
charms ”’: — 
“ Believe me, if all of these horrible beds, 
Which we sleep on so badly to-night, 
Had bolsters and mattresses, pillows and steads, 
And sheets of the cleanest of white ; 
We should still be ill off, as this moment we are, 
Let these nuisances cease as they will ; 
If the mules just below, and just under the stair, 
Were standing and stinking there still. 
* It is not the fare, and it is not the wine, 
Though better than either might be; 
It is not hard eggs, and no forks when we dine, 
And no agua fervente for tea : 
The mule that is truly so, never gives o’er 
His champing by day and his smells ; 
While at night he frights men by his kicking the floor, 
And the devil by ringing his bells.” 


But it was after the experience of the night 
that the following effusion was penned : — 


“ Omnibus hominibus hoc est nimis notum, 
Lusitanum populam nunquam esse lotum : 
Inde viatoribus hoc fit sepe votum, 

Eum ut diluvia nova mundent totum. 
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“ Domos tenent pulices, cimices tabernas 
Infestant pediculi dominos et vernas, 
A quibus ut eruas pectus atque pernas, 
Ne hane quam precipio medicinam spernas. 

“ Camphora cum spiritu vini preparatum, 
Antequam dormiveris, fiat misturatum :— 

Hoc per lectum spargier, hoc per omne stratum, 
Cimices et pulices fugat:—Est probatum. 
“ Somnum tamen interim non sperare datur ; 
A mulabus requies dire laceratur, 
Ab his ore manditur, pedibus saltatur, 
Et per ruptum laquear foede odoratur. 
“Olim magnum demonem, narrat ut Tobias, 
A Tobia lectulo egit Azarias : 
Et per tintinnabula, nec jam per res pias, 
Mule nostre daimonum pellunt hierarchias, 

“Tntras ut cubiculam, totus adstat vicus ; 
Nullum tenet hominem vinea vel ficus :— 
Adstat tabernarius, notus et amicus— 

Omnibus communis, vere caprificus. 
“Tu qui Lusitaniam intendis adire, 
Vias, vicos, populum execrabis dire : 
Quantum sitis perferes, quam sudabis mire ! 
Quantum instat strepitus! quantum instat ire! 

“ Ergo cum id toleres quod non dicit famen, 

Cum pro victu foenum sit, et pro lecto stramen, 
Tibi patientia conferat solamen ! 
Noster chorus dicito magna voce, Amen !” 


Dr. Oldknow regrets his inability to furnish the 
English reader with an adequate translation of 
this witty yeu d esprit, but gives one in an appendix, 
for which he is indebted to a friend, his eldest son, 
as he informs me: — 

“ Who knoweth not the dirtiness of Lusitania’s nation ? 

Say, what can e’er improvement bring, except an in- 

undation ? 

Vile insects fill the houses all, worse swarm in ev'ry 

bed : 

An you desire your skin to save, by my advice be led. 
“ Of camphorated alcohol take, ere you sleep, a phial ; 

With it bedew the bed-clothes well,—you'll find it 

worth a trial: - 

But hope not, weary one, for rest :—the mules prohibit 

sleeping ; . 

Their bits some champ, their feet some stamp, their 
nightly revels keeping. 

“ Nor stamps, nor rattling bits, alone disturb the travel- 


ler’s rest, 

For odours through the chinks arise—a still more 
grievous pest. 

An angel once, Tobias tells, for him expell’d a devil, 

But noisy bells and nasty smells now fright the Prince 
of evil. 


“ When to your chamber you retire, the town turns out 
to see ; 
The host and hostess, friends and all, invade your 
privacy. 
For him who visits Portugal, what grievances are 
waiting ! 
How he'll perspire, and vent his ire in vehement exe- 
crating ! 
“ How thirst will agonize his throat, throughout the live- 
long day, 
That parch’d has grown with passing on along the 
toilsome way! 
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When nought he finds for bed but straw, for dinner 
coarsest rations, 
mav he consolation 


patience !”’ 


virt 


B.A 


Oh, find in that blest ue— 


Witiiam Bates, 
Birmingham. 





BURNSIANA. 
5d, 161, 


viii. 32, 165, 234, 
424.) 

I am by no means satisfied with the explana- 
tion of ScorocLapvus, and would ask S. for the 


jth. 


(4 S. vii. passim ; 
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stomach of the 


animal, with onion, salt, and pepper, and a suffi- 

cient flood of water or peen to fl the solids and 
fill the bag. 

To such a compound I could never apply the 

| epithet édelicioue and so long as ScoroGLapus 


word pin or peen in Jamieson's Dictionary, and its | 


» 


significations, if found there, and 2. 
ing “turn” 
of the poet, if such a reading has existence in any 
known copy of Burns. 

The word “ serve”’ 
“help,” was an inadvertence 
with the poem before me. 

The meaning which 8. 
once crossed my thoughts during the long period 
that has elapsed since my friend communicated it 
in Chester Castle in 1826; nor, if 1 may judge 
from the character of the man, known to me for 
many years, did it ever cross his. He was a very 
grave man, a thorough Scot, and gave me my first 
lesson in Burns. To him I read “ The Haggis’ 
to gain the pronunciation and the meaning at the 
same time; and when I suggested the obvious 
pin as @ wooden skewer big enough to mend a 
mill, he stated the other view to be the 
correct one, and was almost angry when I seemed 
to press the (to me) obvious meaning of the words. 
I am as nearly sure as I can possibly be, without 
absolute certainty, that he was right, and that I 
at that time was wrong, and ScorocLapvus now. 
Could not the word peen mean liquor, juice, sauce, 
by a licence of usaye, even “ though it were also 
used in the sense your Edinburgh correspondent 
givesto it”? Even supposing peen to convey the 


used by me instead 
from not writing 


’ 
ony 


meaning he suggests, how could it be “atro- 
cious” or even inappropriate in the mouth of a 
poet who sees in the very line before that word 


figure of “ hurdies” in the pro- 
tuberances of the haggis? At the very worst, 
hen, in a composition confessedly humorous, 
wherein a not very nice man indulges in a figure 
equally atrocious, I must confess 4. see no special 
atrocity in averring that a pent- stream 
liquor inside the haggis, if let flow like the sug- 


the “ atrocious” 


¢ 
or 


gested stream of ScoroeLapus, would “help t 
turn a mill.” The beads of amber that stud the 


+ 


outside bespeak the amplitude of the liquid st 
within. 

Let me add that I do not share S. G.’s appre- 
ciation of a very unsightly dish, nor are its ingre- 
dients appetis ing, unless to a ve ry hungry moun- 
taineer. Those ingredients are the liver and lights 


re 


G. assigns to pin never | 


of a sheep, with its suet and other scraps cut into 


for the read- | 
from the Kilmarnock variorum edition | 


of | 


permits me to enjoy the humour of his national 

bard he is quite welcome to the unenvied and un- 

shared enjoy ment of what every loyal Scot must 
deem “ the chieftain of the puddin’ race.” 

ScoroPpHILrs. 

SIR OLIVER CROMWELL: PAI 

(4 8. viii. 431.) 
The printed information relating to Sir Oliver 
Cromwell and his family is not quite so meagre 


AVICINI, 


as Mr. HENFREY appears to suppose In answer 
to his inquiry, Sir Oliver was twice married; 
first to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Bromley, Lord Chancellor, by whom he had 
four sons—Henry, Thomas, John, and William; 
and four, if not five, daughters, some of whose 
names are differently given in different pedi- 
grees. He married secondly Anne, daughter of 
Egidius Hooftman, and relict of Sir Horatio 


whom he had two sons—Oliver 
and Giles—and two daughters, Mary and Anne. 
Sir Oliver's eldest son, Henry, married for his 
first wife Baptina, only daughter of Sir Horatio 
Palavicini; and Sir Horatio’s two sons, Henry 
and Toby,* married two of Sir Oliver's daughters 
by his first wife, on the same day (April 24, 1606) 


Palavicini, by 


at All Saints church, Huntingdon.t For the 
leading particulars of Sir Oliver Cromwell's 
life—his staunch adherence to the royal cause 


notwithstanding his near relationship to “ Old 
‘ and for notices of his children, I would 
refer Mr. HEN NFREY to Mark Noble’s Memoirs of 
the House of Cromwell (2nd ed. i. 57-82), and to 
the extensive pedigree of the Cromwells in Gough's 
Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, vol. vi. In 


Noble’s 2nd vol., 173-180, is an account of the 
Palavicini family—how Sir Horatio came to 
England in Mary’ s reign to collect the Pope’s 
taxes, and, upon the accession of Elizabeth, poc- 


keted the yr »eeeds—how he became a rich money- 
lender, and a seals mus servant of the crown; with 
the well-known satirical epitaph uj him from 


Waly le’s 4 {nec l tes of Paintin }. 

In the Calendar of State Pap rs (Domestic) 
1593-1597 (edited by Mrs. Green) is an abstract 
of the last will and testament of Sir Horatio, 


It is wrongly 
did not 
by the death of his ther Henry. 


given by Mark Noble ; and if it is 
of his marriage was only thir- 


and suggestive. 
1596, whereas he 


which is curious 
d under the year 


place the 
* Eventually heir, 
+ This statement is 


correct, Toby at the time 
teen years old, as he was born May 20, 1593. His first 
child appears to have been baptised in Sept. 1611. 
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die till 1600. In the volume of the same series 
for 1598-1601 is a long note of a deed executed 
by him for the settlement of his estates; and 
throughout these calendars, during the time of 
his residence in England, will be found many 
notes of his services. 

It may not be amiss to transcribe here some 
extracts [ made a few years since from the parish 
register of Babraham, co. Cambridge, relating to 
the families in question. 

“Sir Horatio Palavicino died 6 July, buried 17 July, 
& his Funerall kept the 4% August, 160.” 

“Mr. Oliver Crumwell & the Lady Anne Palavicino 
were maryed the 7 day of Julye, 1601.” 

(It will be seen that just a year and a day— 
the received orthodox minimum of time — was 
allowed to elapse between the death of Sir 
Horatio and the wedding with Sir Oliver. ) 

“Toby, sonne of Sir Horacio Palavicino, born May 20, 
1593, bap. same day.” 

(This is the earliest date of the appearance of 
the family in the register.) 

“Baptina, daughter of Sir Horatio Palavicino, bap. 
22 Sept®. 1594,” 

“Horatio Palavicina, son of Mr. Toby Palavicina & 
Mrs. Jane his wife, bap. Sept. 1, 1611.” 

“Tobias Palavicine bap. July 14, 1612.” 

“ Elizabeth, da. of Mr, Tobias & Mrs. Jane Palavicino, 
bap. Oct. 28, 1618.” 

* Elizabeth, da. of Mr, Tobias & Mrs. Jane Palavicino, 
buried May 23, 1620.” 

(This is the last occurrence of the name in the 
register. ) 

Noble (ii. 177) says in a note— 

“ Cornelius Hooftman, a native of the Low Countries, 
was knighted June 29, 1609, at Greenwich, by K. James 
1., who in 1611 made him a denizen ; the patent expresses 
his worth, and the gentility of his family, and that he 
deserved the privilege granted him for his services. 
Probably he was a brother to Lady Palavicini.” 

Mr. Henrrey has given an extract from the 
will of this Cornelius Hooftman. E. V. 


Duke or Marinoroven (4 8, viii. 417, 492. 
In reply to the letters of Lorp Cuvrcuitt and 
Mr. Riven (“N. & Q.” Dec. 9, 1871) I may 
observe that there need be no uncertainty as to 
the date of birth of the great Duke of Marlborough. 
A letter from himself, cited by me in my History 
of Queen Anne, p. 311, and dated June 6, 1707, 
N.S., says: “This day makes your humble 
servant fifty-seven.” STANHOPE. 

Madresfield Court, Great Malvern. 


“Tue CHartty Dryner,” sy Licnrretp 
Mosgtey.—In the “Notices to Correspondents” 
(p. 473, “N. & Q.,” Dec. 2), it is stated that 
this piece “ appeared within the last two years in 
All the Year Round.” This is a mistake. It 


appeared in the extra Christmas number of Once 


a Week, 1870 (pp. 18-21), with an illustration by 
“ Phiz,” in which the chief figure is evidently 
intended for Mr. Bellew, for whose “ Readings” 
the piece was specially written. 

CUTHBERT Bebe. 


Tue tate Rev. Coavncy Hare Townsenp (4" 
S. viii. 415.) —One of the benefits of your pleasant 
and laudable journal is, that it affords an oppor- 
tunity of correcting mistakes. The epigram quoted 
at the above reference is not by Chauncy Town- 
send; but by the late Rev. Charles Townsend, 
rector of Kingston-by-the-Sea. The event it 
celebrates took place more than thirty years ago, 
and I have always heard it thus: — 

“ They prigged my shirts and stockings, and all my 
linen store ; 

But they did not prig my sermons—for they were 

prigged bef re.” 

The humour is the same in each, but it records 
a fact: that the nefarious burglars having en- 
tered the sanctum of Mr. Townsend, he found 
himself on his return almost literally without s 
change of raiment. Ths epigram well exemplifies 
the spirit in which this cheerful and witty divine 
bore his passing troubles. 

Chauncy Townsend, though a man of great re- 
finement, cultivated taste, and considerable poetic 
power, did not equal in bonhomie and genial 
humour his kindhearted and hospitable name- 
sake “ Charley” Townsend. Crowpbowy. 


Suum cuique. 1 cut the following from The 
Graphic of February 19, 1871: — 

“The Rev. Charles Townsend, the octogenarian 
Rector of Kingston-by-Sea, whose death amid his flowers 
and peaches and epigrams was noted in last week’s 


Graphic, was not only a friend to poets, but also a son- 
netteer and epigrammatist. Here is a couplet of his 
which describes Wordsworth and his friends of the * Lake 


| School’ :— 


‘ They dwell at the Lakes, an appropriate quarter 
For poems diluted with plenty of water.’ 
Once when thieves entered the rectory, taking everything 
of value that they could find, he found solace in the fol- 


| lowing epigram : — 


‘ They came and prigg’d my stockings, my linen, and 
my store ; 
But they couldn’t prig my sermons, for they were 
prigg’d before.’ ” 
MAKROCHEIR. 


Was Dr. Jonnson a Syurr-Taxer (4" 8. viii. 
264, 338, 446.) —Somebody asks in “ N. & Q.” 
if Dr. Johnson took snuff. I remember hearing 
Beckford say some thirty years since, looking at @ 
portrait of Dr. Johnson, “ That man was a vulgar 
old beast. He once insulted my father and myself 
in a perfectly gratuitous manner. We were sitting 
at the Guildhall Coffee House (I think 80; it 
might have been the London), and he took a pinch 
of snuff which he carried loose in his watstcoat 
pocket, made two or three loud grunts, and look- 
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ing at my father, said, ‘The men who talk most 
of liberty in this country are a pack of low 
negro drivers.’ 
the room, and my father took not the slightest 
notice of him.” That little anecdote seems to 
answer the question as to Johnson’s taking snuff. 
H. W. D. 
“Wruty Remy” (4* S. viii. 418.) — This 
ballad (from a version supplied by Mr. Carleton) 
appears in The Ballad Poetry of Ireland, edited by 


Gavan Duffy, Dublin, 1845, p. 244. Fifty years | *! b 
a. ie — oJ - a | signed with the electoral bonnet. 


ago “ Willy Reilly” was an established favourite 
in every nursery in Strathearn. But it does not 
appear—so far as can be learned—to retain its 
popularity in that time-honoured school for learn- 
ing and retaining through life the vast and varied 
beauties of lyric and ballad poetry. As Carleton 
said, everywhere nurses and seamstresses speedily 
claimed Willy Reilly as a hero asking and re- 
ceiving their sympathies, Z..a. 

Crieff. 

Henry Bett (4 S. viii. 456.) — Mr. Woop- 
croFT will find a fac-simile of Henry Bell’s signa- 
ture at page 234 of the Memorials of James Watt, 
by George Williamson, printed for the Watt Club, 
1856. The original is said to be in the possession of 
Robert Napier, Esq., of Shandon. 

ARcH. WATSON. 

Heratprc: Roya Arms (4" 8. viii. 350, 426. 
Your correspondent Mr. Upat intends to say tha 
in correct heraldry, as sanctioned by authority, 
the border is always omitted on the side bounded 
by the line of impalement ; but that in quartering 
a coat which has been placed within a border, the 
border is presented entire. Taking Mr. Upat’s 
words in their literal significance, the “ impaling” 
of the royal arms mentioned by W. M. M. ts ona 
“ separate quarter.” It ought also to be noted that 
tressure and bordure are not identical, although the 
rule applies equally to borders, orles, and tressures. 
If the example cited by W. M. M. exhibits in the 
fourth quarter the arms of Brunswick only, it is 
exceptional, though I fancy that by this both W. 
M. M. and Mr. Upat really mean the insignia of 
the house cf Hanover.* © ] 





t These are Brunswick 
impaling Lunenburg, and in the base point the 
coat of Saxony ; over these, an escutcheon charged 
with the crown of Charlemagne. The arms of 
England and Scotland were impaled in the first 
and fourth quarters on the union of the two king- 
doms in 1706. The arms of France were placed 
in the second quarter, those of Ireland retaining 
their former situation. The arms of the house of 
* It is about as accurate to call the ensigns armorial 
of the former electorate of Hanover the arms of “ Bruns- 
wick,” as to call the imperial insignia of the United 
Kingdom the “English arms,”—a form « f collequialism 
much in use among ill-informed Englishmen with an | 
overweening opinion of their separate nati: nality. 
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He passed on to the other end of | 
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Hanover were imported into the British imperial 
insignia by George I., who substituted for the 
fourth quarter, which had been used by his pre- 
decessor, the arms of his own family. The same 
were borne by George II. without alteration, and 


| continued by George III. from his accession to 


the union of Great Britain with Ireland in 1801, 
when the ensigns armorial of the United King- 


| dom were changed to quarterly ; first and fourth 


England; second Scotland ; third Ireland; on an 
escutcheon of pretence the arms of Hanover en- 
The arms of 
France were at this time expunged. In 1816, 
Hanover being elevated to the rank of a kingdom, 
a Hanoverian royal crown was substituted for the 
electoral bonnet. On the accession of her present 
Majesty, the kingdom of Hanover, under the Salic 
law by which women are excluded from any share 
in the government of a country, passed from the 
sovereign of these realms, when the Hanoverian 
m of pretence was < mitted from the 
insignia of the United Kingdom. J. Cx. R. 





Reatm (4 §, iii., v., vi.; vii. 370, 519.)—As 
Mr. Payne declines to “ go through my cases in 
detail,” it is useless for me to continue the con- 
troversy. I will merely remark, therefore, that I 
find much to supp rt my view in Burguy and 
Fallot, to whose works Mr. Payne referred me. 
[ had already pointed out (vii. 371) that the con- 
tracted (or, as I have called them x") forms as, 
és, and des were to be found in the very oldest 
works very long before the u forms appé ared, and 
Fallot (pp. 52, 53) and Burguy (i. pp. 54, 55) 
most thoroughly bear me out in this point, which 
is most important for my theory that the u forms 
have been derived from the «x forms,t and are con- 
sequently more modern. 








* I should scarcely have called the contracted forms 
(in which the 7 has dropped) the x forms, for several were 
always written with s, as as, és, and des, and Fallot points 
out (p. 126) that in the Burgundian dialect (from which, 
be it remembered, modern French has principally been 
derived) these forms were originally written with s and 
not with xz. Thus he gives the forms vassalz (z for s), 
vassas, and vasaus as occurring in the same book; and I 
of course maintain that vasaus was formed from rassas 
by the change of a into au. Later, and especially in 
other parts of France, z was written instead of s when 
the 7 was dropped, and this was ultimately extended to 
the forms in aus. This explains how it is that one finds 
in different books, and even in the same book, such forms 
as chevax and chevaus, and that yet the au in the one has 
been derived from the a in the other. It was in the 
Burgundian dialect that the forms in aus originated or 
came early into use (Fallot, p. 127, “ N. & Q.” vii. 370), 
and in the Burgundian dialect also chevax was origin- 
ally written chevas. And this disposes also of Mr. 
PAyYNk’s objection, which is based upon the erroneous 
assumption that 2« was throughout France regularly 
written for s wherever there had been /s and the / had 
dropped. 

+ It isevident that in old French a had a tendency to 
become au not only before /, but before other consonants 
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s | 
They both expressly state also (though without 


perceiving what they thereby admit) that the 
form aus (= aux) has been derived from as, and 
that it did not come into use until very late (p. 55 
in both books). But how can aus have come from 
as, if ahas not become au, as I have maintained all 
along? The/of the older als has not become u, but 
the / dropped very early, and long afterwards the a 
had its original sound modified and became aw.* 
This is exactly my theory; and if Fallot and 
Burguy admit it (though unconsciously) in one 
case, why may it not be true in all? Mr. Payne, 
too, virtually admits my theory in the case of 
doux, for he allows that, in the form dou/z, quoted 
by me, the ou has resulted from the phonetic 
change of the “ organic o”’ of the older dols (i. e., 
o became ou)—which is exactly my own view— 
and he has therefore no right to assume that the 
ou in doux has arisen in any other way; and if so, 
the u is not the result of the change of the /, but 
this has merely dropped. 

I could bring forward many more facts in sup- 
port of my theory, but I will take my stand upon 
as and aus, and say no more until some one shows 
me how aus can come from as in any other way 
than by the change of a into au. 

F. CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 

Homer AND aIs TRANSLATORS (4 S., viii. 102, 
173.) —Buttmann in his Zé vilogus seems to me to 
have proved most satisfactorily that in Homer 
évdétia and émidétia have one and the same meaning 
only, viz. in a direction from left to right. I think 
he also shows satisfactorily that the passage of 
Od. xxi. 141 must be taken as “‘a foundation for 
and guide to all the other passages” where the 
words occur; viz.,— 

“Opvucd’ ékelns emidétia wives éraipor, 
’Aptduevor row xapov, Seev ré wep olvoyoeve. 
“ Comrades! now rise ye every one in turn, 
From left to right, beginning from this place, 
Just as the butler also pours out wine,” 
And so in accordance with Buttmann’s view is 
évdétia to be rendered in Iliad, i. 597; viz..— 
Alrrap 6 rots GAXow: Oeois evidtia waow 


Dvoxde, yAuni véxrap ax) xpnriipos apicewr. 
“ Anon for the other gods 
He drew sweet nectar from the mixing bowl, 
And round to all from left to right he filled.” 
7 oo 

Thus I find the forms durauble, estaubli, estauble, 
Aufrique, bauptisier, auncestre, aucident (= accident), 
&c. See Burguv’s Glossary. And in old Eng. of the 
time of Wycliffe and Chaucer, when the influence of 
French was very strong, au for a is exceedingly common, 
especially before n, as in chaunce, grauat, aungel, &c. We 
still retain this « in avaunt! vaunt, &c. ; 

When I spoke of the “ insertion of u,” I of course meant 
nothing more than that the preceding vowel had become 
modified in sound, and the u« was added for the sake of 
visibly expressing this modification. 


also. 


| 


ORIGIN or “ Liverpoor ” (4™ S. viii. 202, 335, 


423.) — My good father, Lieut.-Col. Woodford, 
now dead, but who was chief constable of Lanca- 


| shire for sixteen years, told me years ago that the 


| 


| 





name means pool of the liver, a sort of heron or 
crane once known there. There is an insurance 
office near Blackfriars Bridge, over the porch of 
which is a bird as the crest, called the liver, with 
the accent as I write it. Hetena C. Bower. 

14, Doughty Street. 

I have before me a letter from “ Liverpool” 
dated Sept. 6, 1734, with the postmark in two 
lines thus— 

LEVER 

POOLE, 
addressed to merchants in Ireland, “ via Holly- 
head.” R. F. M. 


PERFORATED EnGravines (4* §, viii. 437.) — 
I have several of these, but mine are drawings on 
a black ground, purchased at Venice (c. 1828), 
and said to have been made by the nuns of some 
convent there. The effect is wonderfully good, 
and is caused by pin holes of various sizes, some 
from the front and some from behind, the folds of 
the dress being made by pin scratches or creases. 
I have aiso others without any colour—birds, &c., 


| on half sheets of note paper from Paris, 1856. 


NEPHRITE. 


Tue “Lerrers” or Sr. Ienativs (4 §, iii. 
527.)—In a communication from Canon Datton 
to “N. & Q.” the following interesting statement 
occurs : — 

“One of the fathers of the Society of Jesus, lately 
banished from Spain by the revolution, informs me that 
during the last five years he was employed by his supe- 
riors in making a collection of the letters of St. Ignatius. 
He says ‘that he has succeeded beyond his most san- 


| guine expectations, having been so fortunate as to have 


collected more than ove hundred and fifty letters of the 
saint, besides other documents of great interest and value 
connected with his life, most of which have never been 
published,’ &c.” 

HIave these valuable letters and precious docu- 
ments ever been published? and if so, by whom 
and where? As every incident about St. Ignatius 
de Loyola is of great interest at the present time, 
I shall be very thankful for information on this 
subject, and whether these letters were ever trans- 
lated into English or not. B. 

“Tue Diversit1e oF Mates” (4" 8, viii. 223.) 
This quaint description of the various mates at 
chess will be found in an old chess work by Joseph 
Barbier, which is in truth a reprint, with enlarge- 


| ments, of Arthur Saul’s Famous Game of Chesse- 


| play, London, 1614. 


| 


“The Diversitie of Mates,” 
however, appears in Barbier’s edition only. The 
full title of this rare little volume, which is now 
before me, is — 

“ The Famous Game of Chesse-play. Being a Princely 
exercise; wherein the Learner may profit more by reac- 
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ing of this small book, than by playing of a thousand 
Mates. Now augmented in many material things for- 
merly wanting, and beautified with a threefold Method, 
viz. of the Chesse men, of Chesse pl ay, of the Chesse laws. 
By Jo. farbier, P. London, 1672 


Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 
St. Aupéens (not AvpDEON’s) ARC! 





Stone,” Dustin (4" S. viii. 820.) —I an to 
inform H. H. that this stone, about which he 
inquires, has been recently given to me by Messrs. 
Barkers, builders, who were employed by t] » late 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to repair and repew 


the parish church of St. Audéens in 1848. None 
of those connected with the church at that time 
took any interest in the stone ; and it was removed 
to a timber yard in Dublin, where it has been 
lying since the above-named year. There is no 
trace of a cross on it, but there are certain marks 
or ridges on either side which an enthusiastic 
antiquary might regard as Ogham characters; but 
others will believe they are the marks of the 
wheels of vehicles which continually came in 
contact with it in the angle of the narrow passag« 
where it was built into the wall. I do not believe 
it was ever placed “in front of the Roman Catho- 
lic church in High Street,” as it has never been 
out of the possession of the respectable firm who 
removed it to their present premises from St. 
Audéens arch, There is a spot on the upper face 
of the stone, where it is said the sign of the cross 
used to be made, “for luck,”’ by small itinerating 
merchants when going to market. There is also 
2 local tradition that females who were enceinte 
believed they would be ensured a safe delivery if 
they only touched i When your Portsmouth 
correspondent visits Dublin again, I hope to be 
able to show him not only the lucky stone, but 
what is probably the most ancient square font in 
Treland; and which i is now “er in St. Audéens, 
the oldest parish church in Dublin. 
ALEXANDER Leeper, D.D., 
Prebendary of St. Auddens, Dublin. 
Dogs BURIED AT THE FRE +3 Brsnops (4° 5 

viii. 222, 290, 378, 422.)—Mr. Tew most certainly 
did not “ know better ” when he drew from 
F. C. H.’s premises the only conclusion which 
they could sustain. Nor is his opinion, after all 
that has been advanced in reply, altered one iota. 
It is all very well to talk about fair and just 
readers ; but they who do so talk should take 
care that they themselves be fair and just rea- 
soners; and I will put it to any such read 
say whether he be a fair and just reasoner who, 
for the sake of defi nding a false position, imp. rts 
into an original pl roposition a word which alters 
its force and meaning wholly At first we had 





er to 


only “ ladies”; now an ame Tied reading, ‘‘ mar- 
This is sophistry, not logic. The 
‘To bury a dog 


ried ladies.” 
argument as plainly stated 
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at the foot of a bishop would very appropriately 
represent him as a faithful shepherd.” “ For-a 
similar reason,” ¢. e. to represent them as faithful 
shepherds, “ we often find a dog on monuments 


g 
at the feet of ladies.” That this is the only true, 
} -— leduction from the proposition as first 
stated s most positively re-assert, and will chal- 
lenge anyone who knows anything of dialectics to 
leny. — Epucnp Tew, M.A. 


It strikes me that F. C. H. his conjecture 
has mixed up two re: opr either of which by 
an py might hold g A dog m 

muried at the feet of a bis ws p “be ause of the re- 

nblance between the two in fidelity, or escent 
a bishop is a shepherd (1 Pet. ii. 25), and a dog 
is a fit companion fora shepherd. 58. H. A. H. 





The suggestion given by F. C. H. is very satis- 
factory as far as it goes, and for which I am 
obliged; yet, as the subject is apparently so little 
known, and instances of such burials of rare 
occurrence, i trust some of your numerous cor- 
respondents may yet be able to throw some 
additional lizht upon it, but I hope in a less cap- 
tious vein than Mr. Trw’s communication. [ 
have been informed that the remains of a dog 
have been found in the graves of Knights Templars, 
one at Danebury, near Chelmsford, the other at 
Slindon in Sussex, in one of which places I under- 
stand they may yet be seen. 

Wirtiam Harrison. 

Rock Mount, St. John’s, Isle of Man. 

FARWELL, OR FAREWELL, OR FAvett FAMILIES 
(4 8S, viii. 437.) — The Harl. MS. 1559, fol. 
224 b., appears to give the most detailed account 
of any, of the Farewells of Somerset. It com- 
mences with “ Symon ffarewell of hyl-bis - p in 
Com. Somersett,” who married “ Julian, d. « 
Clarke, in Com. Somersett.” Had issue Sym mn 
Farewell, who married Dorothy, sister of Sit 
James Dyer, Knt., “ Cheef Justice of the Common 
Plees.” They had issue, (1) John of Holbrook 
(1591), married Ursula, daughter of Thomas 
Phillips of Montague, by whom he had issue, 
Richard, George, John, Thomas, Alexander, and 
James, who was living 1623, and married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Johnson of Berridg, co. 
Somerset; (2) George,* who married Phillip, 
daughter of John Parker; and (3) Richard, mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of John Fry of Devon. 
Hasted mentions this family in vol. iii. of his 
History of Kent :-— 

“Anno 22 Cha. II. an act was passed to enable 
Dame Elizabeth Rowthe, mother and executrix of the 
last will and testament of Dorothy Farewell, widow, 
deceased, late the relict and executrix of John Farewell, 
late of the Inner Temple, London, Esq., to sell certain 
lands for the payments of debts.” 


* 


* He appears to be the father of Sir George dessa 


Knt., who married the daughter of Edward . 
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He further mentions this John Farewell as being 
the son of Sir George Farewell of Somerset, by 
Dorothy his wife, who died 1666, aged 31. They 
bore arms—Sable, a chevron between three escal- 
lops argent. P. 3 supra. I find no particular 
trace of the Yorkshire branch of this family. For 
an account of the Farewells of Boston, see Gene- 
alogical Dictionary of New England (J. Savage), 
ii. 147. W. WINTERS. 

Waltham Abbey. 

Monorits at Mearns (4° §, vii. 514; viii. 30, 
passim, 406.)—In my last communication on this 
subject (viii. 313) I certainly did not intend to 
misstate EsPepARe’s views. I do not yet see that 
I did so, though I confess I get somewhat puzzled 
by his conjectures. I only meant to say that for 
my part I preferred to attribute a devotional or 
memorial origin to this cross, rather than a utili- 
tarian origin in connection with a conjectural 
roadway or boundary line. That a roadway ex- 
isted near it is not improbable, and that a 
boundary line ran past it is not impossible, but 
that jit had anything to do with the boundary of 
the pendicle of land at Mearns kirk is impossible, 
No extension of the Capelrig lands southwards 
would bring this cross (in its present position) 
within one mile and a half of the nine acres de- 
scribed and defined in Herbert de Maxuel’s grant 
of circa 1300. This is a point on which local 
knowledge must be allowed some weight. If I 
can get any reliable information respecting the old 
extent of the chapel or Capelrig lands of Mearns 
I shall be glad to communicate it. 
send you shortly some measurements and other 
particulars of the tomb-stones, with an engraved 
cross and sword in Mearns kirkyard, mentioned in 
my last. Groree B. Murpoca. 

Todhillbank, Wewton-Mearns, Renfrewshire. 


5 


Cooxssry : Torockmorton, etc. (4° 8. viii. 73, 
114, 186, 246, 332, 445.)—I am cut off from my 
base of operations (so to speak), and not having 
at present access to a library of reference, I cannot 
attempt to meet H. S. G.’s demand to point out 
the whereabouts of such a pedigree as he con- 
siders me bound to indicate. H. 8S. G. makes an 
important mistake in asking me to point out how 
Throckmorton acquired the right toquarter Archer, 
for on reference to a former note he will find that 
I imputed to Dugdale a doubt as to such a right, 
for there is nothing to show that these families 
were in any way connected by the marriage of an 
Archer heiress. 

If H. 8S. G. will look over some old papers 
(now in the British Museum) connected with the 
manor of Solihull, and a draft of the descent of 


the manor, in the handwriting of Sir 8. Archer, 


I think that he will detect some traces of Throck- 
The last heiress of the Archers* of | 


* A veritable branch of Umberslade. 


morton. 


I also hope to | 


| Awnsham and John Churchill.” 





Stoke Archer, co. Gloucester, married William 
Lord Berkeley of Coberly, and therefore neither 
in Warwickshire nor in Gloucestershire could the 
Throckmortons have obtained the quartering of 
an heiress of those families, But, as at the pre- 
sent day, a great number of persons assumed quar- 
terings to which they are not entitled, and it is 
scarcely beyond the bounds of probability that 
similar mistakes occurred at an earlier period. 
There might be cases in which the heiresses of 
minor branches of an important family married, 
and carried into their husbands’ escutcheons, not 
their own differenced coats, but those of the heads 
of their families, as is the loose practice of many 
within my own knowledge. I do not, however, 
say that the Throckmorton escutcheon is of this 
description, and I merely suggest,in a general 
way, a likely cause of error. 

On the escutcheons at Coughton, as given in 
Dugdale’s Warwickshire, not only is there a coat 
with three arrows (2 and 1), but there is another 
of a chevron between three arrows. Iam taxing 
my memory. Perhaps H. 8. G. will explain to 
what family the latter coat is assigned. I do not 
insinuate that it is Archer, and merely ask for 
information. Sp. 


It appears to me that Sp. has applied to him- 
self remarks which were intended by H. 8. G. to 
apply to another correspondent. H. 8S. G. can, I 
doubt not, ably defend himself; but I venture to 
say, as a looker-on in the discussion, that to me 
i. 8. G.’s meaning was clear enough, and I am 
surprised that Sp. should have misunderstood 
him. Boreas. 

Dersy or Darsy (4 §. viii. 106, 157, 274, 
381.)—Darby is the pronunciation in the county 
generally, and amongst my collections I find 
numerous instances in which the word is spelt 
Darby or Darbie chiefly in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, viz.:— 

“A Map of the County, Darbie shire described, anno 
1610. In the left hand corner a Map of the Town of 
Darbye. Performed by John Speede, and are to be sold 
in Pope’s Head Alley by John Sudbury and G. Humble.” 
Another map of— 

“Darby Shire by Robt. Morden, sold by Abel Swale 

[No date. | 
Another undated map, the title of which is— 
“‘Comitatavs Darbiensis, vulgo Darby-shire.” 
A work entitled— 

“De Mirabilibus Peeci, being the Wonders of the Peak 
in Darby-shire. London: Printed for William Crook 
at the Green Dragon without Temple Bar, 1678.” 
Also— 

“ Exceeding loyfvll Nevves from Darby declaring how 
Endimion Porter was taken at the Grange neere West 
hallum within 5 miles of Darby on the 15 day of 
Septem. 1642.” 

Joun PaRKIN. 

Idridgehay, near Wirksworth. 
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The followingadditional examples may be noted: 
some of them are still common. The rule men- 


tioned by your correspondent NEPHRITE, that e | 


before r was pronounced as a, receives confirma- 
tion from these and the other examples that have 
been given :—Vermin, certain, stern, clergy, ser- 
mon, serpent, Jervis. The river Cherwell at Ox- 
ford, is pronounced Charwell; and the village in 
Northamptonshire where it rises is spelt with the 
a—Charwelton. Barnard Castle in hens used 
to be written Bernard Castle. 

Would it not be harder to find specimens of 
English words in which er, being the accented 
syllable, had never been known to be pronounced 
ar? W. D. Sweerrne. 


Peterborough. 


Erymo.oey or “Pinner” (4 S. viii. 312, 407.) 
L. R. says that Ken in the name of the village 
Kenton is “ doubtless a British word.” Will 
L. R. state categorically what he desires to convey 
by the term “ British,” whether a word belonging 


to the language spoken by the aborigines, the | 


German Belge who occupied the south-eastern 
portion of the island at the time of the Roman 
invasion, the Gothic, Pictish, and other Scandina- 
vian adventurers by whom the island was succes- 
sively or simultaneously 
language of the Cimbrians, another German peo- 
le, the progenitors of the stock of the modern 

Telsh ? All the inhabitants of Britain were 
anciently, as now, styled Britons. L. R. would 
much oblige by suggesting what histories give the 
fullest and most authentic account of the Celtz 
(if these were the original inhabitants of Britain), 
their language, institutions, religion, and art. Dr. 
Stuart of S th and assigns to them the authorship 
of the Scottish sculpti wed stones erected by the 
Northmen. Does the elucidation of this subject 


fall within the scope of L. R.’s reading ? 
Pr. a. = 


Watcu Papers: Watcumakers’ La 
8. vill. 451.)—It is always gratifying 
whose “years are in the yellow leaf” 
their att 1 
fashions of their youthful days; and accordingly 
I thank R. B. P. for his query on watch papers 
I remember seeing many of these and possessing 
some. The inquiry set me examining an old 
silver watch, which belonged to an intimate friend. 
I had never before dived into the depths of the 
watch-case, but on doing so now, I fou nd the fol- 
lowing layers, much to my surprise, and in the 
order I here give them. A thin paper over the 
silver case; an engraved watchmaker’s address, 
“J. Hall, opposite the Swan Hotel, Birmingham ” ; 


to those 


to have 


& very pretty pair of rosebuds intertwined, with an 
a beautiful 
Caverswall Castle in Stafford- 


ornamental border painte dd on satin ; 
little en; graving of C 


BELS (4t | 


tion recalled to the old practices and | 


colonized, or to the} 


| shire, evidently made for a watch-case; the fol- 


lowing verses printed on satin :— 
“ Here, reader, see in youth, in age, or prime, 
The stealing steps of never-standing Time : 
With wisdom mark the moment as it flies, 
Think what a moment is to him that dies. 
1823.” 
Then came another watehmaker’s address in the 
centre of a paper, and around it the following 
verses :— 
“Could but our tempers move like this machine, 
Not urged by passion, nor delayed by spleen, 
And true to Nature’s regulating power, 
By virtuous acts distinguish every hour ; 
Then health and joy would follow as they ought 
The laws of motion, and the laws of thought, 
Sweet health to pass the present moments o’er, 
And everlasting joy when time shall be no more.” 
To this there is no date, but it is certainly fifty 
years old at least. Finally, these pieces of satin 
and paper were kept down by a piece of crimson 
silk. The watch itself has inside it the maker's 
name, “Thos. Brooks, London, No. 580,” but no 
date. I knew it in my friend’s possession about 
sixty years ago F, C. H. 
BuriAts In A GARDEN (4 §. viii. 484.)—At a 
much later period than that of the plague in Lon- 
don—in our own time (say after 1815), it was 
still customary in France to bury Protestants in 


| private grounds (not being then allowed to rest 


In cemeteries consecrated by the Catholic clergy). 
The celebrated Christophe Philippe Oberkampf, 
the great manufacturer of Jouy-en-Josas (Seine 
et Oise), after the horrors of the first invasion in 
1814, could not bear up against a second one a 
year after. As “of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh,” he used often to say, “Ce 
spectacle me tue,” and so it proved; his heart- 
strings were broken, and on October 4, 1815, God 
took him to a better world. Heaven be praised 
that he had not, like me, to witness a third inva- 
sion! His noble wife followed him a few months 
later. They were both buried in a park which 
belonged to them, and their grandchildren to this 
day watch with filial tenderness and veneration 
their precious tombs. P.A. 

“Tn 1558, on the accession of Queen Elizabeth, Edward 
Burton of Longner > of joy, and his body being re- 
fused interment at St. Chad’s, ‘Shrewsbury, was brought 


| back and buried in Mr. Burton's garden at Longner.”— 


Burke's Landed Gentry. 

In Dover there is “ Tavenor’s Garden,” wherein 
Samuel Tavenor, a Parliamentarian captain, at 
one time in command of Deal Castle, was buried 
in 1696. Harpric Morprryn. 

Henry CLARKE AND Srmk GrorcGE VANDEPUT 
(4 §. viii. 79, 15M, 213.)—It is often extremely 
difficult to distinguish impressions of a retouched 
plate from those of a copy; and although the 
Cantos which is marked “ T. Ryley, fecit,” ap- 
pears to me a copy of the Clarke by Faber as far 
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as regards the posture and accessories, and as re- 
gards the face a copy of the print of Vandeput by 


Houston after Knapton, yet it is possible that 
Bromley may be right, and that it is Faber’s 
plate retouched, with the original face taken out 


and the other substituted. 

The query as to similarity of portraits is an in- 
teresting one. Amongst other ex umples which may 
be mentioned are the celebrated print of Nell 
8 with a lamb, engraved a line by Vale! 
which differs in face and portions of background 
only from that of Mary Kirk (supposed ) - 
the Warmestré of Grammont), published by 
Browne; and the Lady Ashley published ~ 
Tompson, which is similar in posture and details 
to Elizabeth Countess of Northumberland, pub- 
lished by Browne, and yet all of them are un- 
doubtedly genuine portraits; the three latter are 
mezzotinto, and all after Lely. It does not seem 
to me that the suggestion of the querist explains 
this, as the usual practice of painters certainly has 
been to finish the face first, but rather that it may 
have been the fancy of the sitter; e. g., we may 
imagine Madam Kirk in Lely’s studio, struck with 
the elegance of the newly finished portrait of 
Mistress Gwyn, desiring the painter to represent 
herself in the same charming position, to which, 


no doubt, he would willingly assent, as saving 
him a considerable amount of labour. 1.6.8. 


Dexer’ (4" S. viii. 328, 424.)—It is erroneous 
to suppose that deker was “a term of quantity 
applied to leather.” It simply signified the 
number ten (3éca). Blount in his Ancient Tenures 
(p. 33, orig. edit.) says, “a Dicar of Iron contained 
ten Barrs.” J. Cuartes Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 

Decker, or dicker, we are told means ten. I 
remember some forty years ago being told by 
shepherd on the Stanhope moors that Westmore- 
land shepherds used a numeration pec vuliar to 
themselves. l 


It was as follows (I spell as pro- 
nounced ):—yan, t’yan, tetheric, metheric, tip, 
teczie, leczie, katra, hornie, dick; yan-a-dick, 


t’yan-a-dick, tetherie-dick, metherie-dick, bum- 


ford; yan-a-bumford, t’yan-a-bumford, Xc., 
twenty being jiggot. I forget the rest. Het 


we have dick for ten, probably shortened from 
dicker, for in counting they shortened bumford to 
yan-a-bum, &c. Does any one know of this 
numeration ? E. L. BLENKINSOPP. 

Springthorpe Rectory. 

Carvep Miserere Seats (4 S. viii. 205, 
250, 359, 488.)—Manby in his History and 
Antiquities of the Parish of Saint David, South 
Wales (1801), tells us that? 

“The stalls in the cathedral are handsome, and the 
well-designed and executed painted back is much admired. 
In each stall,and under each seat, appear, when turned 
up, figures carved in relievo in the wood, which still 
look well; many of the most singular device, and some, 
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s ‘I am to relate, containing representations utterly 
unsuitable to a holy edifice.” 

These latter, some twenty-five years since, were 
nailed down; why they were placed there is a 
juestion. One of the misereres (which was in 
good preservation some twenty years ago, and of 
which Manby gives us a sketch at p. 20) repre- 
sents a fox sitting on a bench, holding a paten 
vards a , and having a flagon placed 
hind him; referring, it is conjectured, to the 
withholding the cup from the laity. The date of 
these misereres, I was informed, is about 1465-80, 
and the great Calivtine controversy occurred during 


roose 


the first a of that century. In the cathedral 
at Exeter, which is now undergoing restoration, 
there were fifty miserere seats, which have been 
pl iced in the hands of an eminent London firm 


r the purpose of being cleansed and repaired, 
sales to their being replaced in the choir when 
restored. Their date is of the thirteenth century, 
the earliest specimens, I believe, extant in any 
English cathedral. Many are certainly very 
srovesque, but happily not of a character to which 
Manby refers. An intelligent officer of our cathe- 
dral has taken photographs of the several designs. 

E. C, Harryeton. 

The ¢ 

A fox in cope preaching to geese is the si ibject 
f the carving on one of the miserere seats in the 
c ha ancel of the second pointed church at Etching- 
ham in Sussex. S. A. 


Earty Recoiiections (4" §, viii. 436, 482.) 
As few things afford me greater pleasure than 
going back to early reminiscences, [ am anxious 
to contribute my small share towards replying to 
the inquiries of T. He asks at how early an age 
is the mind capable of being so impressed as to 
retain the memory of any scene or event till late 
in after life ? My own recollections probably are 
as clear and go as far back as those of any man 
approaching fourscore. I recollect distinctly places, 
persons, and occurrences, which I knew ‘when I 
was just turned of three years of age, and I doubt 
if any one can remember any thing that he wit- 
nessed at a much earlier age. T. enquires secondly, 
if there are any means of distin, guishing between 
hona fide recollections of an aged. person, and what 
he believes he remembers, but has only heard 
talked of in his infancy. I can answer ‘only for 
myself; and I should say that an old man is not 
like ly to be mistaken as to things that he himself 
saw, though he might be in occurrences which he 
only heard spoken of. Thus I have been often told 
of being for some time at the seaside when only 
two years old, and asked if I did not remember 
the name of my nurse, and playing with dap- 
stones on the shore; but I always denied any 
actual remembrance of these things, and never 
confounded them with others which I remember 


Exeter. 


lose, 
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perfectly as having occurred soon after I was three 
years of age. Not long agoI paid a visit to the 
house where I lived when three years old, and 
had never once seen since, and I perfectly as- 
tonished the present respectable occupant by 
recognising several parts of the premises which 
remain unchanged, by saying, before I came to 
them, that certain things ought to be here or 
there, by pointing out the very spot where I saw 
a man kill a hedgehog, and describing the melan- 
choly march of poor French prisoners along the 
road, with the | veminpomel sy on which sat 
the wounded and women and children of the 
soldiers, which took place in 1799, Others may 
remember occurrences when they were younger 
than three, but I have never met with any whose 
recollection did actually reach farther back. 
F. C. H. 
“ FIvE-LEAVED Clover (4 S. viii. 26, 274, 
443.)—I am sorry not to be able to tell Mr. 
Britten of any distinct plants called “ five-leaved 
ash” and “five-leaved crowfoot.” I gave the 
formula exactly as it was jotted down on the occa- 
sion when I first heard of it. I think the com- 
pound “ five-leaved” is merely added to the ash 
and crowfoot for the sake of alliteration. The 
ash is the common ashleaf with five pairs of leaf- 
leta. The crowfoot I take to be a stem having 
five flowers growing upon it. 
THos. RatcLirre. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Letters from India. By the Hon. Emily Eden, Author 
of “Up the Country,” “Semi-detached House,” &c. 
Edited by Her Niece. In Two Volumes. (Bentley.) 
Happily for us, to whom just now space is a great 

object, this posthumous work by the Hon. Emily Eden is 

not of a nature to call for any lengthened notice. It is 
little wonder that the success which attended her admir- 
able description of her Indian life, as exhibited in Up the 

Country, should have led to a wish for the publication of 

more of her charming letters; and in giving these two 

new volumes to the world, her niece has done that which 
will confirm Miss Eden’s reputation as a letter-writer, 
and furnish those who read with so much pleasure her 
first series of Indian sketches a continuation in every 
way worthy of them. 

Behind the Looking-Glass, and What Alice saw there. 
By Lewis Carroll, Author of “ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland.” With Fifty Illustrations by John Tenniel. 
(Macmillan.) 

We hope all children have great respect for those well- 
meaning people who write “goody” books for their in- 
struction if not amusements and to warn them to what 
untimely ends little boys and girls who tear their clothes, 
or are guilty of similar infantile offences, are sure to come. 
But we are sure their little hearts glow with love and 
affection for those who, like the author of Alice’s Adven- 
tures, contribute so largely to their hearty and innocent 
enjoyment; and we thoroughly sympathise with Mr. 


Carroll when he says: “ The thought of ‘he many Eng- 





| lish firesides where happy faces have smiled her a wel- 
come, and of the many English children to whom she has 
brought an hour (I trust) of innocent amusement, is one 
of the highest and pleasantest thoughts of my life.” 
Those who listened with rapture and amazement to 
Alice’s last adventures will not be disappointed in the 
story of “ What she saw behind the Looking-Glass ;” and 
we are sure there is not a critic in England, between the 
ages of six and sixteen, who will not, when the book is 
finished, join us in Three cheers for Mr. Lewis Carroll! 
Three cheers for Mr, John Tenniel ! 
Moonshine: Fairy Stories. By H. Knatchbull Hugessen, 
M.P., Author of “Stories for my Children,” and 
“Crackers for Christmas.” (Macmillan.) 


Mr. Knatchbull Hugessen has obviously a strong 
admiration of the good old days of King Arthur, when — 
* All was this land fulfilled of Faerie, 
And the Elf Quene with hire jolie companie 
Daunced full ofte in many a grene mede.” 
Yet he is not unmindfal that some changes for the better 
have sprung up since those ancient days; and hence it 
is that in these Fairy Tales, which he has written for the 
amusement and delight of his children—and, indeed, of 
all children who may be so fortunate as to have a copy 
of Moonshine presented to them—there is an occasional 
intermixture of modern notions with ancient fancies, 
which frequently adds to the fun as well as to the quaint- 
ness and oddity of these marvellous histories. 


De La Rue’s DiArres.—Year after year, as Christmas 
approaches, do Messrs. De La Rue witch the world with 
the beauty and variety of forms in which they put forth 
their Improved Indelible Red Letter Diaries and Memo- 
randuy Books, which, abounding as they do with that 
gent sal iahmmetien which every day brings into use, are 
put forth at prices and sizes, and in style of ornamenta- 
tion, to please the most tasteful and fanciful of ladies, and 
the most practical of business men. 


Encusn Warer-CoLour Parntincs at Sourn 
KenstinGton Museum.—Such of our readers as know 
the readiness with which Mr. William Smith, F.S.A., 
Vice-President of the National Portrait Gallery, places 
‘his great knowledge of Art at the service of his friends, 
and his liberality in everything connected with it, will 
not be surprised to hear that, with a view towards the 
completion of the Collection of works illustrating the 
history of Painting in Water-Colours, he has allowed 
Mr. Redgrave, R.A., to select from his choice and valu- 
able collection as many rare specimens as, in Mr. Red- 
grave’s judgment, would illustrate the early period of 
this truly national art ; and that the works so selected by 
Mr. Redgrave have been presented by Mr. Smith to the 
nation. 





A black marble slab, bearing the following inscription 
in brass characters, has just been placed over the grave 
of the late Sir John Herschel, in the north aisle of the 
nave of Westminster Abbey :— 

JOHANNES HERSCHEL 
GULIELMI HERSCHEL 
NATU OPERE FAMA 
FILIUS UNICUS 
“COELIS EXPLORATIS” 
HIC PROPE NEWTONUM 
REQUIESCIT 
GENERATIO ET GENERATIO 
MIRABILIA DEI NARRABUNT 
PSALM . CXLV.4.5. 
VIXIT LXXIX ANNOS 
OBIIT UNDECIMO DIE MAIT 
A.D, MDCCCLXXI 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Mr. W. Dopp, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is preparing for 
publication a work he has been engaged on for many 
years, a “ Bibliotheca Northumbriensis et Dunelmensis,”’ 
which will form a bibliographical account of books, pam- 
phiets,. prints, maps, &c., printed on the history, topo- 
graphy, antiquities, family history, biography, &c., of the 
eounties of Northumberland and Durham. 

Soutn Kenstrcton Musgsum.—A beautiful silver cup, 
the work of Jamnitzer, the Niiremberg goldsmith, and 
contemporary of Cellini, has just been added to the Art 
Collection. The Educational Division has lately received 
a very curious toy house, made in Niiremberg two cen- 
turies ago, filled with models of utensils of the period, 
illustrating German life and manners. It is at present 
shown in the North Court. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASER. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 

Groncre MrRevita'’s Porws anp BALLADS 
Owey Manevirnu's THe WaxpeRen AND OTHER POEMS. 
Wanted by Messrs. Blackie 4 Son, 4, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Nores anp Quenres. Vol. It. Pir 
Wanted by Yr. W. G th, 43, 


Wellington Street, Strand. 


es. 


& CORPS FROM ITS ORIGINAI 
BRA, 1806, by Alexander 
ty-four years an Officer in it. 


M. Swinney, 75, High Street, 


HIsToRiIcat VIEW or Tue R 
INSTITUTION DOWN TO 
Gillespie, First Lieutenant, and twer 
Frontispiece by F. Eginton, ito. Birm 
1 R08. 

Waated by Surgeon- Mu jor / 


ming, 113, Marine Parade, Brighton. 
Hoanre’s Anciert WILTsHtRe. 2 Vols. folic. 
Hasten’s Kent. 4 Vols. folio. 
THoroTon'’s NottTixonamM. Folio. 
Wairaker's History or WHALLEY. 4to. 
SyrwTax's Tour. 3 Vols. Original Hdition. 
LY#0Ns'S DERBYSHIRE. ito 
SUPPLEMENTS TO Bewick's Braps. 2 Vols 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit 

Bond Street, London, W. 


Street, 


Putices to Correspondents. 


Being anxious, for obvious reasons, to include as many 
Replies as possible in the present volume, we must fur this 
and the following week ash the forbearance of our Querists 
and Note-making friends. 

M. H.—The l6t of June, 1 187, fell ona Saturday. 

H. Fisuwiex.—/f y 
Robinson's translation of More's Utopia the expression 
oecurs, or give the page, it will be possible perhaps to give 
the Latin equivalent. 

M. E. B.—The name of the author of the quotation is 
not known. 

Bar-Pornt (Philadelphia).—/saac Hawkins Browne's 
poems in Praise of Tobacco are noticed in “ N. & Q.” 24 
S. ii. 882 ; 3e¢ S, x. 331, 443, 495; xi. 21. 

RANA £ PALupiBus.— Therewere four Flemish painters 
named Mieris, Francis, called the Old ; his two sons John 
and William, and Wiliam, called the Young, was the 
youngest son of Franeis Mieris, These are all duly noticed 
in Pilkington’s Dict. of Painters, edit. 1840, pp. 375-377. 

Cc. W. ( Poole. )}— The editorial note (2ad S. v. 150) is 
correct. The title page reads, Report of Commissioners, 
Charities, Session 15 Nov. 1837—16 Aug. 1838, vol. xxvi. 
The sume reference to this Report is made in an 
article on Sir Thomas Milbourne which appeared in The 
City Press of Feb, 18, 1865. 

C. B. (Hulme).— Whycheotte of St. John’s was written 
by the Rev. Erskine Neale, Vicar of Exning, Suffolk. 


un will say under what section in 


p- 396, 


(4 S. VIII. Due. 23, 71, 





C. B. (Manchester.)—Lord Lytton’s pampliet entitled 
The Crisis, 1835, Aas passed through at least twenty edi- 
tions, so that it must have had a wide circulation. 

James Prarson.—We have submitted your Query t 
the highest numismatic authorities, who assure us that the 
Ptolemaic coins, although. “ anterior to the Christian era," 
are of no value, simply because they are so numerous! 
Why they are so numerous must remain a query. 

C. (Woodbridge.)— The work referred to in Hloare’s 
Modern Wiltshire, ii. 56, is the Mémoires sur la Langue 
Celtique, par J. B. Bullet, 3 tom. 1754. 

Rosert Wuire (Worksop).—There are tivo half- 
pennies and a farthing of Worksop in Boyne’s Tokens of 
the Seventeenth Century, p. 371. We do not know 4 
they have been engraved ; but an impression of “ “Joseph 
Flecher” is promised, if desired. 

| A Supscriser (Cambridge).— There were two copies 
of the Holy Bible, printed by Norton and Bill, 1619, 1625, 
4to, in the Duke of Sussex’s collection. The former sold 
for 108., the latter for 16s. ‘ 

Wm. Barrorp (Leicester).—The inscription on aman- 
tique oak carving “ Lavrens Ramsay,” is no doubt a proper 
name. It may have belonged to Laurence Ramsay, the 
versifier, author of The Practise of the Diuell (1588), && 

Water Toorneurny.—Headmoldshot is a disease im 
children, in which the edges of the partsof the skull along the 
sutures shoot over one another, sv as to compress the braim 

It usually takes 
It is opposed to the disease 


of te n occasioning convulsions and death. 
place with the coronal suture. 
horseshoe-head, 

Errata.—4 §, viii. p. 514, col.i. line 24, for “ Finoli™ 
read “ Tivoli”; p. 518, col. i. line 18 from bottom, fa® 
“tunes” read “tones”; line 13 from bottom, fF 
“ paduale” read “ graduale.” 
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J GRANDEST BOOK STALL ii 
eF'e RBUROPE, 15, 16. 38. and 399, BOOKSELLERS'’- 

The FIRST CATALOGUE of the Season is read) 

Scholastic Keys, Helps to Stud s, Be 

SECOND, or zenerail one, ready in 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., vs., and 6s. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., Se. 6¢., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 100 

STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6¢. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, &. 6¢. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. éd. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick qualit7y 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (i 
colours), 5 quires for Is. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced 
ae, 6d. per 1000. Polished Steel Crest 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Dinstrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 

Cabinets, Postage Seales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &&, post 

free. 


to 4s. 6d. per ream, 
Dies engraved from 5% 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 








